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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
SUBMISSION TO THE WILL OF GOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Be you humbled under the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you 
in the time of visitation.”—I. Peter v. 6. 


Exordium.—The meaning of these words of the prince of the 
apostles: They are an exhortation to us to be absolutely submis- 
sive to the will of God. 

The will of God is not only expressed in the ten commandments, 
but is also manifested in His divine Providence, whether in the rul- 
ing of the universe or in His special dispensations in regard to each 
one of us. No profession of belief in God is correct and complete 
that does not recognize that He is the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and that nothing whatever happens in the physical or in the 
moral world but by His will or with His permission. 
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Those who believe this, and remember it, will find the burdens 
the sorrows, the sufferings, and the disappointments of life far more 
easy to bear. They will understand three important truths: 

I, What the apostle urges us to do is most reasonable and not so 
dificult as we may imagine. II. God requires it of us not arb. 
trarily or in anger and harshness, but in kindness and love—for oyr 
own greatest good. III. What He requires of us is nothing mote 
than we need to do for our own protection. 

I. It is most reasonable that we should “ humble ourselves under 
the mighty hand of God.” Who are we? His creatures. “He 
made us, and not we ourselves ” (Ps. xcix. 3). We are creatures— 
weak and helpless creatures—drawn forth from nothing by His 
almighty power, and dependent upon His preserving hand for each 
moment of our existence. 

He is eternal. “ We are but of yesterday and are ignorant that 
our days upon earth are but a shadow ” (Job. viii.9). “ We are as 
grass—the grass withereth and the flower falleth, but the word of the 
Lord endureth forever ” (Is. xl. 7,8). “ As a pebble of the sand so 
are a few years compared to eternity” (Ecclus. xviii. 8). “ He that 
liveth forever created all things. Who is able to declare his works? 
For who shall search out his glorious acts?” (Ibid. vs. 1-3). 

Being once thoroughly convinced of our own nothingness and 
God’s infinite power, and wisdom, and goodness, we can not but find 


it reasonable to submit to the decrees and dispensations of His provi- 


dence—to “humble ourselves under his mighty hand.” Moreover, 
the consciousness of our inferiority and dependence makes our sub- 
mission Jess difficult. This is true even in our relations with our 
fellow men. Strength, superiority, or any decided advantage, is 
always a convincing argument for a prudent man. A weak and 
delicate man will yield to the conditions imposed upon him by a 
giant or an athlete rather than attempt physical resistance. The 
man with a very limited capital will not antagonize a trust or a 
powerful corporation. A very weak and helpless nation will sub- 
mit to the unjust encroachments of a powerful enemy rather than 
lose all by having recourse to arms. In all such cases the hopeless- 
ness of resistance brings prudent reflection and a consequent disposi- 
tion to submit to the inevitable, even though there be evident in- 
justice. 

How incomparably easier, therefore, should it not be to accept 
the inscrutable dispensations of an all-wise, all-merciful and loving 
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God—of Our Father in heaven! “O Lord, give me understand- 
ing, and I will search thy law, and I will keep it with all my heart, 
for thy judgments are delightful. Thou are just, O Lord, 
and thy judgment is right” (Ps. cxviii. 34, 39, 137). 

II. God is not “a hard Master.” He does not require this 
humble subjection on our part in order to exercise harshly and inex- 
orably His dominion over us. He has no need to do it. He has 
only to veil His benign countenance, and leave us to ourselves, and 
far worse would it be for us than were He to blot the sun from 
the heavens. He would immediately behold our ruia and hear our 
expiring wail as we would sink into the abyss of misery, degrada- 
tion, suffering, and even annihilation. 

Whatever He requires of us, or permits to befall us in this world, 
is out of love for us and for our good. How could it be otherwise? 
Would the prudent, devoted father have other motive than the good 
of his. children in requiring of them obedience, in withholding from 
them things which they desire, and even in chastizing them for faults 
committed ? 

Would the artist wilfully destroy the most precious work of his 
hands? Or would he cease to value it, and by indifference and ne- 
glect, consign it to certain destruction? 

Yet God is our Creator, and He must love the work of His hands. 
He is our Father, and can not inflict needless suffering; nor with 
cold indifference, leave us to our own destruction. Hence the 
apostle’s exhortation to confidence in God: “ Cast thy care upon the 
Lord, and he shall sustain thee” (Ps. liv. 23). Other words of the 
Psalmist: ‘ Many are the afflictions of the just; but out of them all 
will the Lord deliver them. The Lord keepeth all their bones; not 
one of them shall be broken” (Ps. xxxili. 20, 21). 

Our divine Saviour’s assurance of His Father’s loving care: “ Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and not one of them shall fall 
to the ground without your Father. But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore, better are you than 
many sparrows” (Matt. x. 29-31). 

III. What God requires of us is nothing more than we need to do 
for our own protection and welfare. A proper sense of our de- 
pendence upon God necessarily increases our confidence in Him. 
Over-confidence in ourselves separates us from God, blinds us to 
our weakness, exposes us to the danger of being vanquished by our 
own evil propensities, or by the attacks of the enemy of our souls. 
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Hence the warning: “ Be sober and watch: because your adversary, 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

We need, therefore, to “ humble ourselves tinder the mighty hand 
of God. For “Pride goeth before destruction: and the spirit js 
lifted up before a fall” (Prov. xvi. 18). 

We need to “ cast all our care upon him.” For He alone can sys. 
tain us. 

Pride, or over-esteem of ourselves, deprives us of the sympathy 
of our fellow-men, as well as of the favor of God, who “ resists the 
proud and gives His grace to the humble ” (James iv. 6). 

Concentration in ourselves blinds us to the trials and sufferings 
of our fellow beings. Hence when sorrow or misfortune comes to 
us our suffering is increased a hundredfold, because we do not know 
“that the same affliction befalls our brethren who are in the world.” 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to a lowly reverence for the sovereign 
dominion of God, and an humble submission to His holy will, espe- 
cially in time of trial and adversity, saying with holy Job: “The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away: as it hath pleased the 
Lord, so it is done: blessed be the name of the Lord. . . . If 
we have received good things at the hand of God why should we 
not receive evil?” (i. 21; ii. 10). 

Reminder, this humble submission to the holy will of God, is not 
only the best test of practical Faith, but it also brings consolation and 
reward. 

Consolation, in the belief that God does all things for the best, 
“ for those who love him ” (Rom. viii. 28). 

Reward, the hope of which is held out to us in the epistle to-day: 
“Be you humbled under the mighty hand of God, that He may 
exalt you in the time of visitation.” 

This reward for trials patiently borne, is promised to every faith- 
ful soul: “ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation (trials), for 
when he hath been proved, he shall receive the crown of life, which 
God hath promised to them that lov> him” (James i. 12). 
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CHRIST’S LOVE FOR THE WEAK AND ERRING. 


BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.”—Gospel of day. 


SYNOPSIS.—(a) The human race the lost sheep which brought Our Lord 
from heaven to seek and to save it; in that action He manifested His 
love for mankind in general. But He possesses and still shows as tender 
a love for the individual sinner. This He has shown to be the case both 
by His actions and His words. (b) The first thought of Christ when 
here on earth was the healing of sin and its forgiveness. The healing 
of the body was, in his estimation, of secondary importance. He loved 
the sinner. He hated the sin. His love for the sinner, very natural, since 
it is the weak and the erring which, even in an ordinary family, receive 
the larger amount of affection from the parents. (c) How much He 
loves the sinful is proved from St. Mary Magdalene and the Penitent 
Thief. Christ pities also, and makes allowances; it was so on the cross; 
it is so now. There is, as well, a holy emulation on His part. How 
dificult He must find it to let Satan possess a soul for whom He has 
borne so much and which has once been His. (d) The means which 
Christ employs for our conversions, holy impulses, reading, remorse, 
separation of relatives by death. He follows us Himself. (e) With 
so much love on His part, how can it be that any one is lost? It is our 
own will. The power of the will shown from the fact that, though 
Christ intercedes, and our Lady prays, and angels and saints plead, 
yet if we will not, we can not be saved. An exhortation to will our own 
conversion, and to will it now. 


My dear brethren, it is in the passage from Sacred Writ from 
which this morning’s gospel is taken that we have narrated for us, 
by Our Lord Himself, those celebrated parables, or stories, which 
show to us so eloquently His love for the human race. The refer- 
ence to the one lost sheep, and to the one small coin, the more 
lengthy description of the incidents connected with the history of 
the prodigal son, all of which are to be found in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of St. Luke, are beautiful stories by which our divine Master 
lives on in our memory far more than He does by most of the other 
striking sayings that from time to time left His lips. They touch 
us closely because we can not help feeling that, even if we are not 
conscious of any grievous fault, we at least belong to that race of 
men whose salvation brought Him from heaven down to this world 
to suffer and to die. Out of all of that creation which the hands 
of God had made, and which He declared was “very good,” we 
alone, like lost sheep, transgressed the limits and the laws laid 
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down for our observance. But Christ loved us infinitely well, H, 
could not let us go without making a supreme effort to reclaim 
us. Everything else that He had made became less than nothing 
to Him so long as we had slipped away from ‘His affectionate keep- 
ing, and He determined to bring us back again. Nothing coylq 
daunt Him. Nothing would be allowed to stand in His way. Not 
the stable of Bethlehem, nor the coldness and want of sympathy on 
the part of man which He knew He must submit to on this earth, 
nor the cruel suffering, nor the death on Calvary could deter Him 
from His purpose. Man must be made to return from his evil ways, 
even if it cost the Son of God that life which, for our sakes, He 
had taken upon Himself. 

But the love of Christ for the sinner, as shown to us in the Gospel, 
means much more than this. The great blessing of the Redemption 
is indeed an inestimable boon, and one of the greatest marks of the 
Redeemer’s love; but there is a mark of His love far more striking 
and almost infinitely more attractive. In the Redemption He loved 
all in general; can it be maintained that His love for the individual 
sinner is just as great? He has followed all: does He follow the 
single sheep which, after the great tragedy of the crucifixion, wan- 
ders from the path of holiness? For all He died; is His divine 
heart heavy with a bitterness which weighs Him down, when some 
one of His children forgets His commandments, breaks His laws, 
wanders from His sweet society, and is careful only about the 
pleasures, the allurements, the sins of the world? 

The answer to these questions is contained in the words with 
which we have commenced this discourse: “ This man receiveth 
sinners and eateth with them.” It was an accusation continually 
leveled against Him. To the Pharisees it was a matter of the most 
serious moment that this new Prophet who had appeared, and after 
whom all of the people were running, was not to be found so much 
at their tables as at those of the sinful. ‘“ Why doth your master 
eat with publicans and sinners?” (Matt. ix. 11), they inquired of 
the disciples. Surely, a man is to be known by the company he 
keeps, is the suggestion which underlay the inquiry! Was it not 
well known that these publicans were extortioners and impious and 
enemies to the law of God, men whose sins covered their souls with 
a manifold defilement? Why did He, how could He, do this thing? 
“The Son of Man hath come to seek and to save that which was 
lost,” is His quiet answer. They that are in health, he says, need 
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not a physician. They may go about their business, enjoy the light 
of the day, sleep through the stillness of the night, take their food 
jn peace. Why should the medical man take their case into his 
consideration? How should the divine Physician of the soul of 
man be expected to concern Himself about those who regarded 
themselves as not needing anything which He, with His spiritual 
healing powers, could do for them? Cleansing from sin was far 
more important for Him than the healing of bodily sickness. To 
forgive, to heal, to cleanse the sinner, was far more His business 
than was the healing of the man sick of the palsy, and the purify- 
ing of the leper. He was pleased to do the latter, but He was con- 
tinually engaged in trying to do the former. It was His first 
thought even when they that sought Him looked only for mani- 
festation of those wonderful, curing powers for which, more than 
for anything else, they published His name far and wide in the 
land. “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” were the very first words 
which issued from His divine lips, although the person desired 
nothing, thought of nothing, but the health of the body. To the 
invalid this forgiveness of the iniquities contracted in the flesh was 
a matter with which the wonderful man, to whom he had come, 
had nothing to do; but it was of supreme interest and importance 
to Our Lord. In each new case which was introduced to His notice 
he saw, first and foremost, not the needs of the body, although they 
were clearly marked in the pale, wan face, the broken limb, or the 
form covered with disease. His divine eyes penetrated to more 
hidden depths where, so far as the patient himself considered it, the 
greatest peace was reigning. The invalid knew only of the waves 
and the billows of human life, cruel in the affliction which he was 
bearing ; the keen glance of the Son of God perceived something far 
more dangerous, and symptoms far more serious, in the soul, where 
quietness only covered a state of corruption, just as the bottom 
of the ocean, where all is still, is strewn with the debris of ship- 
wrecks and the remnants of all kinds of corrupted life. 

He loved the sinner. Better than any one of whom we have the 
least knowledge, He could distinguish so well between the action 
done and the person by whose instrumentality it was wrought. 
The action of wickedness He hated; the sinner He loved. There 
is a beautiful human side to this tenderness. It is not the healthy 
and the strong on whom, in the midst of the earthly family, the 
affection of the mother is showered, and the tender solicitude of 
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the father is poured out. The child whose life has for long hung 
on a thread ; or the son who has wandered away from home and has 
lived in penury and want—the weak and the sickly, the wayward 
and the wilful, the restless and the lost—these twine themselves 
around the heart of the parents in a way in which the stronger and 
steadier children do not. And the reason is not far to seek. It js 
because there is no danger of these leaving the home, either by 
their own wilfulness or by the hand of death; whereas, in the case 
of the former, the horrible shadow of departure is ever hanging, 
like a sword, over the imagination of the heads of the family. 

Not, therefore, without its touch of human nature is the love 
which Christ has for the sinful. The righteous are in a safe place 
and, so far as their salvation at the present moment is concerned, 
they cause Him no uneasiness, afflict Him with no terrible anxiety, 
They are still with Him, and have neither gone over to the enemy, 
nor suffered the thought of such a defection and desertion even to 
enter into their mind. But the sinner has gone from Him. He 
may go on from infamy to infamy. He has joined the ranks of 
one who, if his pay at the present may be a brief spell of worldly 
pleasure and enjoyment, will, nevertheless be inexorable at the 
end, and take the soul for whom Christ died to the place “ pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” What can “ninety and nine 
of the just who know no sin” be to Our Lord under such circum- 
stances, and with His mind busied with these reflections? All 
things combine together to make Him think more about the sheep 
that is being lost than about all of those who need not penance. 
His love is heightened or deepened by the fear of losing the soul 
that is wandering; a feeling of the intensest pity takes complete 
possession of Him and spurs him on to try in every manner con- 
sonant with free will to bring the sinner back to Him; after all that 
He has done for the ransom of each soul, particularly upon the 
cross, it hurts Him that any should remain in the possession of the 
evil one. 

How great His love is for the sinful is well proved by the manner 
in which He treated St. Mary Magdalene and the dying thief. For 
a long time he had watched the career of the two. Who could 
deny that, in the case of them both, there seemed the greatest proba- 
bility that they, at least, would never enjoy the benefits of the 
Redemption? If any one was becoming, day by day, more fitted 
for the place of punishment destined for the wicked, it would appear 
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to have been Magdalene, whose name was familiar in the mouths of 
all as entirely forgetful of the highest duties and instincts of woman- 
kind. Christ watched her ; was anxious for her; endeavored to turn 
her from the error of her ways; and at last brought her into His 
very presence. But He would not have won her fond allegiance to 
Him had it not been for the gentle love which, at that very meeting, 
in spite of the great chasm which existed between them, He mani- 
fested for her in her deplorable state. 

And His pity for the sinful is very great. It can be safely said, 
and never too frequently repeated, that Christ looks with “ larger 
other eyes than ours ” to make for the sinner that allowance which 
the world, steeped in sin, as it is, will never bring itself to make. 
The old cry which issued from His lips when ascending the cross 
—“They know not what they do’”—frequently arises concerning 
ourselves upon the same lips. We may be sure that, though all 
condemn us, He will have something to put forward in palliation 
for our conduct. “ He knoweth our frame,” says the Sacred Scrip- 
ture. “ He remembereth that we are but dust.” He will placate 
the wrath of the Eternal Father, who would punish us at once for 
our boldness in sinning and our perversity in wickedness. He will 
remind God that our strength “is not that of the stones, nor is our 
flesh like brass.” He will ask Him like the gardener, of whom He 
Himself has made mention, to give us yet another trial. He will 
suggest to Him that it is not the fault of the tree, but that a little 
more pains might be expended by the one who tends it. He will 
take it in hand yet once again, and see if, with his attention and 
care, it may not, after all, bring forth fruits of righteousness. 
Perhaps all even yet may be well! Pity prompts that continual 
intercession which in heaven He is always making for us. 

And there is, in addition, that divine emulation which will not 
allow Him to relinquish the sovereignty over us without making 
the very greatest of efforts. We make greater endeavors to hold 
what we are in danger of losing than to gain possession of what 
has not previously belonged to us. We sit silent on the bank ex- 
periencing no more than ordinary interest in fishing so long as the 
fish has not as yet been hooked. But let it once become ours; let 
it struggle to get away; let it leave our rod and return to the stream 
from which we thought ourselves fortunate in alluring it, and then 
our efforts will be doubled. Christ has had us all at one time in 
His loving toils when we were made His in our infancy. Let the 
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devil come and take us away; let us once escape from the hands of 
Our Lord and Master; let us become numbered with the wicked; 
and then it is difficult not to suppose that the efforts of Christ to 
recover us will be of the most vigorous kind’and of a nature that 
nothing can weaken. 

To what lengths He goes! How great a perseverance He mani. 
fests! How many are the lines He casts to catch us? It is harq 
to describe how we are brought back to Him, so secretly is it done, 
and so wonderfully. Sometimes it is by reading a book, one passage 
of which haunts us and stays in our mind, like a tune from which 
we would be free, but which repeats itself again and again. Some- 
times we enter a Church, not for years hitherto frequented by us, 
There is a stillness in the place, and a silence. It brings back to ys 
the scenes of childhood; it reminds us of faces “loved long since 
and lost awhile”; parents and friends, long since gone to their 
rest, start up in our recollection. It arouses in our minds the 
thoughts of our better and less sinful days. And then our own 
soul begins to reflect on its sad state and condition, and the work 
of repentance begins with remorse! Sometimes Christ calls us by 
that sense of loneliness which all, at times, and particularly the 
wicked, feel. We are touched by the coldness of the world, by its 
unkindness, harshness and bitterness, and we long again for the 
warmth of religion, like the prodigal son, who, in the midst of his 
swine, thought of the comfort of his father’s house. The hand of 
death, too, is powerful here. The grave has closed, perhaps, over 
the very best of our hopes, over the most cherished of our loves. 
The favorite child has gone; the husband, the wife; the mother, the 
father; or, it may be, a friend without whom we feel we may not, 
can not, live. Such events not only bring tears to the eyes, but 
have been often known, as it were, to split the soul asunder until 
the man sees the condition of his spiritual life in all its hideous de- 
formity, and turns to Christ, the fountain of pure water, to become 
clean. 

And the Shepherd comes to us Himself. He says so. He has 
assured us that He stands at the door and knocks. He has 
said that He seeks his one sheep until He find it. Not only does 
the apostle tell us that “neither life nor death, nor things present, 
nor things to come, shall separate us from the love ” of Our Lord, 
but he is careful enough to add “ nor any other thing.” Go where 
you will, you will not shake Him off. You may, to use the expres- 
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sion of the Psalmist, walk in the way of the sinner, and sit in the 
seat of the ungodly; you may have harkened to the cry of the 
wicked mentioned by the Book of Proverbs, “ Throw in your lot 
with us, and let there be one purse between us”; but the Shepherd 
of your soul will shadow your steps and follow after you, hoping, 
perhaps against hope, that He may yet win you back. So long as 
there is life, so long does He foster the feeling that yet you may be 
His. Aye! how much He bears as He works on and waits to reclaim 
us! He hears Himself abused, suffers Himself to be insulted, 
knows that all are welcomed excepting Him—the pleasures that 
last a moment only, and the friends and companions that are our 
worst enemies in every way—but still He stays, His love never 
failing, His determination never to relinquish hope of us, never 
flagging, His appeal to our conscience ever persistent and never 
still! The approach of death does not frighten Him away. He 
becomes, on the contrary, more anxious. The time for us is 
short, and He knows it. A few moments only, and we, for whom 
He died on the cross, may be forever lost. How overflowing is His 
kindness then to the sinful! He asks no long prayer, nor even a 
fountain of tears which one would think that a life misspent must 
require wherewith to wash away its enormities; one word only is 
enough to satisfy the love of Christ, and that word, the expression 
of our sorrow. 

How difficult it seems to be lost! With the constant solicitude 
of our loving Master all during the career of wickedness which 
marks the sinner’s life; with the easy conditions He has laid down 
for the act of repentance, so easy that the weakest may fulfill them; 
how, we sometimes ask ourselves, is it possible for Satan to claim 
any one, even the worst? With the whole of heaven anxious; with 
Mary, the Mother of God, ever uplifting her sinless hands, asking 
God to pardon and to spare; with the angels trembling for us and 
sending forth their ardent prayers; with the saints, whose one 
desire is that a soul, howsoever bad, should not escape the joy 
which they possess, and who, therefore, intercede always for the 
wicked; with all this we say, how can the devil triumph and the 
kingdom of hell be full? One thing only accounts for it, and is 
sufficient to account for it, and that one thing is our own will. No 
one would be lost did it rest with Christ; but what can He do, when 
we are determined to have it so? He will not force us into heaven, 
because by so doing:He would demean both Himself and us. We 
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are free. The wind that “ bloweth where it listeth ” is a slave com. 
pared with us, made free with that jewel of free will with which 
God has endowed us. It is a priceless gift; but like most priceless 
things, it presents to us dangerous possibilities. We can say to 
God, “I will not.” We can annihilate the efforts which the Good 
Shepherd, day by day and every moment, is making for our salya- 
tion! We can make the prayers of Our Lady fall powerless from 
her lips, and render of no avail the care which flows for us from 
her compassionate breast. To every petition of angel, of saint, and 
even of our divine Lord Himself, the Eternal Father may still 
answer, “ but the one you intercede for will not better his ways, will 
not accept the kingdom of heaven, will not break with habits and 
inclinations, will not forsake either the devil or his works! ” 

Only let us will, brethren, and the task of our salvation is really 
done. But let us will now. Now let us break with the past and 
burst asunder the cords of wicked habit and of sinful custom. No 
future moment is safe for this matter. What you will not do now 
you may not live to do to-morrow, and the resolution and the will 
which you are obstinate in not making at the present moment, will 
be doubly hard to accomplish at a future date. For time makes us 
perfect in obstinacy, as it does in most other things. If to-day 
you will not hear His voice, you are but adding another day to 
that refusal to listen, which, by repeated action, has become a 
settled habit. And that which is a settled habit you will not be able 
to reform at the moment you are dying. As a man lives so will he 
die. Flout the divine mercy if you will; go on in your sins if you 
still are determined to do it; break the heart of Christ, and tear to 
pieces that of Our Lady, but do not buoy yourselves up with the 
foolish thought that, at the end, you will make it all straight and 
sound, that at the last moment you will be contrite, very contrite! 
For the longer you live in a state of obstinacy the more it becomes 
a second nature to you, and the fear of death, powerful as it is, 
very rarely changes that in us which, as a second nature, casts its 
strong roots deep down into our body and soul. 

While we have time, then, let us do good; and at this moment let 
us determine that so much love shown on the part of Christ to the 
sinful shall not, in our case, be thrown to the winds, nor rendered 
absolutely profitless. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON DEVOTION TO THE 
SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
V.—THE SAcRED HEART UNVEILS THE HoLy Guost. 


“He it is who shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.”— 
Matt. iii. 11. 


I.—Light. 


1. From the great centre of light and love, the Sacred Heart, 
sprang the knowledge of our relations to God the Father, as child- 
dren; to God the Son, as brethren; and, as we shall ponder to-day, 
to the Holy Ghost as His temples and spouses. 

Prior to Our Lord’s coming the very existence of the Holy Spirit 
as a distinct person was unknown. We read in the Acts that some 
of the early disciples had never even heard of the Holy Ghost. 
Withal there is not a single human soul that is not the theatre of 
numerous, delicate and varied relations with the Third Person of the 
adorable Trinity. Of the divine Three, He is nearest to creatures. 
He is the threshold of the uncreated. His action is specially note- 
worthy in the higher forms of life, such as angels and human souls. 
Down in their silent depths He dwells in the fulness and splendor of 
the God-like gift of grace, that makes up the soul’s very life. Nor 
is He entirely absent from sinful souls. He is ever knocking at the 
door of their hearts in the appeals of conscience and actual grace. 

2. In the realms of matter the Holy Spirit is represented as brood- 
ing over it, when in a state of formless chaos, evolving order, light 
and life. The revelations of science, the theory of evolution as an 
explanation of the method of creation, all in their way afford us 
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guesses and glimpses of the action of the Holy Spirit in the regions 
of matter. 

But His work is most manifest in the world of spirits—that subtle, 
delicate and spiritual realm, exclusively His own. Life in any form 
almost eludes research. Yet what a fascinating branch of study 
it is! As seen in its highest form the human soul, what a world of 
wonders it unfolds. The highest type of human life or soul ever 
created was that of Christ. The great work of fashioning the 
humanity, body and soul, of the Incarnate Word was due to the 
Holy Ghost; shown by the words, addressed by the angel to the 
Mother of the Lord, “ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee.” 

3. The Sacred Heart, therefore, is the work of the Holy Ghost, 
The creation of the body wherein it first began to beat, the great 
miracle of the virgin birth, the whole shaping, in fact, of the new 
ark of the alliance, to carry this “ Holy of Holies,” were all His 
special fashioning. From the virgin earth He had, in the begin- 
ning, framed the body of Adam, the first man, endowed with a 
pure and sinless heart, throbbing to the divine breath of life breathed 
into it; so now, from the far purer materials furnished by a stain- 
less and grace-laden virgin, He builds up the body of the new 
Adam to be the shrine of the Sacred Heart. 

4. Not only did He frame the Lord’s body, but quickened it with 


the breath of life. As life-giver He animated it with a living soul. - 


Living matter is a contradiction. Any and every human soul is the 
immediate work of God, who alone can breathe the life of man 
into inanimate clay. By no jugglery of words or metaphors can 
living spiritual substances be made to emerge from dead matter. 
They owe their origin only to an act of creation on the part of the 
“Father of Spirits.” He is Creator of heaven and earth, spirit and 
matter. Now life, or rather the bestowal of life, is the function of 
the Holy Ghost. The creation of souls and their adornment are, in 
a manner, therefore His special province. Now the wealth lavished 
(often, alas! thrown away) on any single human soul in the way 
of mind, will and affection, the merely natural capacities and possi- 
bilities heaped upon it will never be fully understood in this world. 
They serve, however, to give us an inkling of the perfection of the 
human soul of Christ, the most perfect spiritual creation of the 
Holy Ghost, the divine breath of God, that fanned into flame and 
made the Sacred Heart a living, throbbing organ of life. 
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5. It is the office of the Sacred Heart, as symbolical of divine love 
‘ncarnate, to make known the person and work of the Holy Spirit. 
The truth of His divine mission and action in the world, the Church 
and the human soul became known to us through this source. In 
the boundless love of His heart, it may be said He gave us the Holy 
Ghost. Jesus breathed on them and said, “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.” He was the herald and preacher of the Holy Spirit. The 
emblems of the Holy Spirit are the dove, fire, wind. Christ was 
the new Noe who sent this dove from the ark. He cast this fire 
upon the earth with no other wish than that it should be enkindled, 
and filled His own holy house, the Church, with the inrush of the 
Holy Spirit, as of a strong and mighty wind. To make way for 
the Holy Spirit He deemed it expedient to withdraw His own 
visible divine presence. 

He has made His Church the spouse of the Holy Spirit, and in 
the mystic union of grace, has bestowed the same title on our souls 


also. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


PRESENT TRIALS AND FUTURE JOYS. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAN. 


“T reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared 
to the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us.”—Romans viii. 18, 


Exordium.—St. Paul, in the verses immediately preceding those 
just read declares that we have the testimony of the Spirit, “ that 
we are sons of God; and if sons, heirs also: heirs indeed of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ ” (vs. 16, 17). 

He foresaw that this assertion might, and would, raise an objec- 
tion, in the minds of many, viz.: If Christ has suffered for us, and 
redeemed us, and obtained for us the right and title of sons of God, 
why is there still so much misery and suffering in the world? 

The answer is this: I. Man himself, and not God, is responsible 
for much of the suffering in the world. II. The wicked derive no 
lasting happiness from their apparent prosperity; while the suffer- 
ings of the just, when borne in union with Christ by Faith, unite 
them to God, and will obtain for them an eternal weight of glory. 
III. No amount of suffering in this life, therefore, is to be com- 
pared with the joy that is to follow in the ne-t. 

I. Much of the suffering in this world is of man’s own making 
—the result of either his malice or his folly. Very frequently shat- 
tered health and premature death are the evident result of im- 
prudence or sinful excesses. 

Blighted prospects in life, public disgrace, and even the felon’s 
brand, are due to intemperance, licentious indulgence or dishonesty. 

Unfortunate marriages, with endless domestic unhappiness; all 
due to folly, recklessness, or lack of ordinary Christian, or even 
natural, virtue. 

Sorrow and suffering caused by wayward children. Sometimes, 
a part at least, and even the greater part of this misfortune, is due 
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to the negligence of parents. At other times solely to the deliberate 
fault of the children themselves. 

Lastly the suffering which weighs constantly upon the mass of 
mankind is poverty, misfortune in business enterprises; the bitter 
struggle for a decent, comfortable livelihood, or even for existence. 

No one can deny that a certain portion of this suffering is the 
result of improvidence, extravagance, shiftlessness, laziness. 

Neither can it be denied that all the rest of it is due to the selfish- 
ness of man—his heartlessness toward his fellow man—to the 
animal greed of the few in accumulating wealth, regardless of the 
poverty, misfortune and privations of hundreds and thousands whose 
honest efforts they thwart, or whose misfortune they could avert 
or relieve. 

God is in no sense the author of or responsible for any of these 
evils. They are solely the work of man. 

They should not exist among those who “ have received the spirit 
of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Father.” 

II. Whatever the apparent happiness and prosperity of the 
wicked or the godless, they are not to be envied. “ They that de- 
part from the Lord shall be written in the earth” (Jer. xvii. 13). 

No man can lead a wicked life with impunity; nor will his mis- 
fortunes and sufferings be mitigated by either merit or consolation: 
“Your iniquities,” saith the prophet, “have divided between you 
and your God; and your sins have hid his face from you, that he 
should not hear” (Is. lix. 2). “ He that dwelleth in heaven shall 
laugh at them, and the Lord shall divide them” (Ps. ii. 4). 

No man can afford to despise religion, or refuse to obey the teach- 
ings of divine revelation: 

“You have despised all my counsel and have neglected my repre- 
hensions. I also will laugh in your destruction, and will mock when 
that shall come to you which you feared ” (Prov. i. 25, 26). 

Their end is destruction, unless they repent: “ As the tongue of 
fire devoureth the stubble, and the heat of the flame consumeth it, 
so shall their root be as ashes, and their bud shall go up as dust; for 
they have cast away the law of the Lord of Hosts, and have blas- 
phemed the word of the Holy One of Israel” (Is. v. 24). 

On the contrary, those who love God and are united to Him 
through Faith (not without works, of course), in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, have every assurance that their sufferings and misfortunes 
shall be followed by joy and happiness. “‘ You now indeed have 
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sorrow,” says our blessed Lord, “ but I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice: and your joy no man shall take from yoy” 
(John xvi. 22). 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are ye, when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil of you, untruly, for my sake: Be glad and 
rejoice; for your reward is very great in heaven” (Matt. y, 
S, t, 82). 

“The apostles went from the presence of the council rejoicing 
that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of 
Jesus” (Acts v. 41). 

“My brethren,” says St. James, “ count it all joy when you shall 
fall into divers temptations (i. e., be subjected to trials and suffer- 
ings), knowing that the trying of your Faith worketh patience. 
And patience hath a perfect work that you may be perfect and en- 
tire, failing in nothing ” (James i. 2-4). 

Trials and sufferings borne in patience and in faith, are, there- 
fore, the surest guarantee of future happiness. 

III. But no amount of suffering that we may be called upon to 
bear in this life can be compared with the joy and happiness that 
are to follow in the ne-t. 

This is what St. Paul explicitly affirms: “I reckon that the suf- 
ferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come, that shall be revealed in us.” It is difficult, even impos- 
sible, for us to fully realize the nature and extent of those jovs, 
for St. Paul tells us, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man what things God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him” (I. Cor. ii. 9). 

Nevertheless we know enough to sustain our hope. We believe 
in God, and that He “ is a rewarder to them that seek him” (Heb. 
xi. 6). We know that His bounty is infinite. Our Lord tells us that 
Our Father in heaven is far more kind and generous to us than 
our earthly fathers can possibly be (Luke xi. 13), and that in that 
Father’s house “there are many mansions” (John xiv. 2). 

We know, too, that God in His infinite justice will give us a joy 
for every sorrow, a pleasure for every pain that we shall have en- 
dured for His sake, or in submission to His holy will. 

Lastly, we know that the joys of heaven will be eternal, while 
the sufferings of this life will soon have an end. For, in the New 
Jerusalem, “ God will wipe away all tears; and death shall be no 
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more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more; for 
the former things are passed away ” (Apoc, xxi. 4). 

Conclusion.—To remember in time of trial and discouragement 
these consoling assurances, which God Himself has deigned to give 
us by the mouth of His divine Son, and of His prophets and apostles. 
The sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared to the 
glory to come, that shall be revealed in us. 





HOW TO RENDER OUR WORKS FRUITFUL. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“Master, we have labored all night, and have taken nothing; but at thy 
word I will let down the net.”—Luke v. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—When the miracle of to-day’s Gospel was per- 
formed. The call of some of the disciples to the apostolate. The scene of 
the miracle. The miracle itself an acted parable. Two lessons taught by 
it. (1) How to make our works in general fruitful; (2) How, in par- 
ticular, to make the work of the apostolate ministry fruitful. 

I. How to make our labors or works fruitful and meritorious before 
God. (1) The works themselves must be good. (2) They must be per- 
formed in a state of grace. The loss sustained in this respect by sinners. 
The advantage to the just. (3) The works should be done through a 
good Christian motive and a pure intention. 


II. How the apostolic work of the ministry is to 6e fruitful. The | 


conditions above mentioned apply to this kind of work also. The salva- 
tion of souls in the work of fishing. The fishermen must be made by 
Christ. They are not to be self-constituted. The contract between the 
self-constituted and the one properly constituted. Apostolic men must 
imitate Peter in their confidence in God and in their generosity. 

Conclusion.—The result of the fishing a great multitude of fishes. 
Shows the effect of the divine blessing on our labors. For success in the 
work of salvation we must have Christ with us. The apostles calling 
their companions to help them signifies the hierarchial union in the 
Church and the fraternal union of the faithful. The breaking of the nets 
foreshadows the heresies and schisms of Christian times. Some fell away, 
but the greater number remained. This is the case with the Church 
Militant on earth; but in the Church Triumphant in heaven there will 
be no falling away, but joy and eternal peace. 


Introduction—The miraculous draught of fishes narrated in 
to-day’s Gospel, and the call of Peter and the others therein men- 
tioned to the apostolate may be referred either to the close of the 
first or the beginning of the second year of Our Lord’s public min- 
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istry. Before that time, soon after the baptism of Christ, Peter anq 
Andrew acknowledged Him as the Messias, and began to follow 
Him as His disciples and to attend His discourses. They had not, 
however, given up their worldly occupations nor attached them- 
selves to His individual society. Christ prepared and disposed them 
beforehand for the work of the apostolate, and at length called 
them to it in the words of St. Matthew’s Gospel, “ Come ye after 
me, and I will make you to be fishers of men” (Matt. iv. 19), which 
are similar in import to the words addressed to Simon on the 
occasion of this miracle, “ Fear not: from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.” The apostles recognized the providence and power of 
Christ in the miracle which they had just witnessed, and touched by 
the grace of Christ’s vocation, they corresponded to it and followed 
Him promptly, entirely and irrevocably, “ And having brought their 
ships to land, leaving all things, they followed him.” 

The scene described in the Gospel brings before our minds the 
crowd which pressed to hear Our Lord—Our Lord preaching from 
Peter’s boat ; the apostles engaged in washing their nets ; the launch- 
ing out into the deep; the miraculous draught of fishes; the call of 
the apostles. Of this, as of all Christ’s miracles, we may say with 
St. Gregory, Dum facit miraculum prodit mysterium, that is, the 
miracle may be regarded as an acted parable of which the signifi- 
cance is explained in St. Matthew’s Gospel, “ The kingdom of heaven 
is like to a net cast into the sea, and gathering together of all kind of 
fishes, which, when it was filled, they drew out, and sitting by the 
shore, they chose out the good into vessels, but the bad they cast 
forth. So shall it be at the end of the world. The angels shall go out 
and shall separate the wicked from among the just” (Matt. xiii. 
47-49). 

Both miracle and parable remind us of the work of our salvation, 
which may be aptly compared to the work of fishing, just as the 
bark of Peter represents the Church of Christ. But the work of 
salvation belongs not alone to those who are called to the ministry 
of the Gospel, but to all men, and it is this work in which we must 
all take our part that I wish especially to direct your attention to, 
so that we may not labor in vain and have to say at the last momert: 
“Master, we have labored all the night and have caught nothing.” 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to know and often to 
reflect how our works in general may be fruitful and meritorious, 
and how, in particular, to make the works of the ministry fruitful. 
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1. How works in general may be fruitful and meritorious. 

It is the lot and duty of every man in this world to labor. This 
is the decree of the Almighty according to the words addressed to 
Adam after his fall: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 
till thou return to the earth out of which thou wert taken” (Gen. 
iii. 19). And even before the fall Adam was not to lead an idle 
and useless life, for God “took him and put him into the paradise 
of pleasure to dress it, and to keep it” (Gen. ii. 15). Therefore, 
the duty of labor is universal, and men of every condition have to 
work and perform the occupation proper to their state. Some have 
to spend their days in manual labor, some in spiritual duties, some 
in study, in teaching, or in the government of the people, and there 
is no one who has not some labor marked out for him. Of course 
there are many idle and lazy persons who are unwilling to work, and 
many well-meaning and honest persons who can not find suitable 
employment ; but of these I do not now speak. The point I wish to 
develop or to bring clearly before you is that all who labor should 
not make their whole lives useless by laboring in vain. Seeing, 
therefore, that we have to spend our days in labor and in various 
occupations, let us reflect on the conditions that are required to 
make our works fruitful and meritorious before God. On our part 
three conditions are required for profitable and meritorious labor. 
1. That the works be good. 2. That they be performed in a state 
of grace. 3. And that they proceed from a good intention or 
motive. 

1. That our labors may be fruitful our works must be good. 
Evil actions call for punishment and are deserving of it. Think of 
those who expend their energies and their lives in evil doing. They 
labor indeed, but they labor in vain, because their works are sinful. 
Then, there are others who though not evil doers vitiate their 
actions by their own caprices and vanities. In the day of their 
fasting or of their other works of penance or mercy their own wills 
are found, and, therefore, they labor in vain. “ Why,” saith the 
Lord, “do you spend money for that which is not bread, and your 
labor for that which doth not satisfy you? Harken diligently to 
me, and eat that which is good, and your soul shall be delighted in 
fatness” (Isa. lv. 2). The good works which we are especially 
called upon to perform are those which God has commanded ac- 
cording to Our Saviour’s words: “ Not every one that saith to me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that 
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doth the will of my Father, who is in heaven, he shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). Not only works of pre. 
cept are good and fruitful in the sight of God, but works in them. 
selves indifferent, that is, neither of precept nor of counsel, such as 
walking, reading, the fishing of the apostles, and even recreation 
may be regarded as good and meritorious when such works pro- 
ceed from the movements of God’s grace and are ordained to His 
greater glory. In our labors, therefore, we should remember that 
we are free, and that the value and merit of our actions consists in 
the fact that a man, “could have transgressed and hath not trans- 
gressed ; and could have done evil things, and hath not done them” 
(Ecclus. xxix. 10). “God made man from the beginning and left 
him in the hands of his own counsel. . . . Before man is life 
and death, good and evil, that which he shall choose shall be given 
him” (Ecclus. xv. 14, 18). St. Paul says in reference to his own 
proper work of preaching the Gospel: “If I do this thing willingly 
I have a reward” (I. Cor. ix. 17). Then we have Our Lord’s own 
words exhorting us to do good and to seek that which is perfect. 
“Tf thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. . . . If 
thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven” (Matt. xix. 17, 21). 

2. That our labors be fruitful and meritorious in the sight of 
God they should be performed in a state of grace. This may be 
proved from the words of our divine Saviour: “ Abide in me, and 
I in you. As the branch can not bear fruit of itself unless it abide 
in the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in me. I am the 
vine, you are the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same beareth much fruit, for without me you can do nothing” 
(John xv. 4, 5). Therefore, without sanctifying grace, which in- 
vites us to Christ, we can not bear meritorious fruit, nor can our 
labors be worthy of salvation. Moreover, we are not worthy of 
eternal life unless we are heirs to that life, and as such capable of 
meriting it. Sinners are not heirs to eternal life, and a man ina 
state of sin according to the teaching of St. Paul can not be classed 


among them whose reward is the glory of heaven hereinafter. “ For 


the Spirit Himself giveth testimony of our spirit, that we are the 
sons of God. And if sons, heirs also, heirs indeed of God and joint 
heirs with Christ; yet so if we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified with him ” (Rom. viii. 16, 17). 

This doctrine may be illustrated by the incident narrated in 
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to-day’s Gospel. St. Peter and his companions had labored on this 
occasion without any result, as long as they were not with Christ, 
but when Christ came to them at His command they let down the 
net and all at once they enclosed a great multitude of fishes. The 
miracle in its material result teaches us that when we are separated 
from Christ by the loss of grace we can not merit anything for 
heaven. Our labor is fruitless; but when we are united to Him by 
grace and charity we can merit for ourselves an increase of grace, 
glory, the possession of glory if we die in grace, and an increase 
of glory. 

We should, then, reflect on the great loss sustained Hy those who 
continue to live in a state of sin. Many spend their days and their 
years in hard labors, and in work of various kinds. It may happen 
that externally they observe their religious duties and perform 
many works of mercy and charity, and yet, at the end of life, say of 
forty or fifty years, all will be of no avail for their salvation if, 
during the time, they have lived in a state of sin. They will be 
classed among those of whom the wise man speaks when he says: 
“Their hope is vain, and their labors without fruit, and their work 
unprofitable ” (Wisdom iii. 11). This is the teaching of St. Paul 
in the thirteenth chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians when 
he speaks of charity which is always united with sanctifying grace. 
“Tf I speak with the tongues of men, and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” On the other hand, what a consoling 
thought for the just to reflect that all their works may be salutary 
and meritorious when performed in the state of grace and in union 
with Jesus Christ—who use to advantage the talents that God has 
given them—they will have their reward according to the promise 
of Our Lord. When they appear in judgment before Him they 
will have the happiness of hearing those sweet and consoling 
words: “ Well done, good and faithful servant, because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things I will place thee over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord” (Matt. xxv. 21). 

+ i order that our works may be fruitful, they should proceed 
from a good motive or intention. This condition deserves our 
special attention because of Our Lord’s pronouncement that if the 
eye of the intention be evil, the whole body of the action shall be in 
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darkness. This is what we have to understand by the words: “ The 
light of thy body is thy eye, if thy eye be single thy whole body shall 
be lightsome. But if thy eye be evil, thy whole body shall be dark. 
some” (Matt. vi. 22, 23). The eye is the spiritual faculty through 
which we receive the light of God’s truth and according to which 
Christians should direct and conform all their actions. An evil 
motive will vitiate our best actions, and to act from merely natural 
and human motives to the exclusion of supernatural and spiritual 
motives, is to detract from the value of our good works, and may 
serve often to render our labors of little advantage. So that the 
words of the Lord addressed to the children of Israel may be ap- 
plied to all who perform their actions without a Christian motive: 
“You have sowed much and brought in little; you have eaten, but 
have not had enough. . . . You have clothed yourselves, but 
have not been warmed; and he that earned wages put them in a 
bag with holes” (Aggeus i. 6). The apostle teaches us the proper 
motive of our actions and how we should direct them all to God: 
“* All whatsoever you do in word or in work, all things do ye in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by him” (Col. iii. 17). Let us, therefore, begin all our actions in 
the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ and unite our intentions with 
His, that through them we may always please God and satisfy for 
our sins; and let us also finish our actions by returning thanks to 
God for His blessings and for the fruit of our labors. 

II. The apostolic work of the ministry. If the conditions men- 
tioned are required for the fruit of our ordinary labors and toils, 
how much more may they be said to be necessary for the fruits of 
the ministry or the apostolic works for the salvation of souls. The 
Gospel of the day prompts us to make special reference to this kind 
of work, the most exalted and the most precious of all kinds. 

The salvation of souls is “the fishing ” which has to be carried 
on here on earth by the labor and co-operation of men, but through 
the power of Christ. This humanly divine work is laborious—it is 
a work of patience, of humility, of mildness, and of charity that 
souls may have life and may have it more abundantly (John x. 10). 

It is necessary, especially in the present day, to remember that 
the fishermen, namely those who have to exercise the works of the 
ministry, must be made such by Christ. “Come after me,” He said 
to His apostles, “and I will make you be fishers of men.” Christ 
makes these fishers of men by vocation, by ordination, by the grace 
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and power of the Holy Spirit, and He makes their labors fruitful 
by the blessing which He imparts to their ministry. They are not 
to be self-constituted and self-appointed. In this work there are 
many who labor all their lives and take nothing. Their labors are 
vain and fruitless, because they labor in the darkness of heresy, 
or of schism, or infidelity, without God, without Christ, without the 
grace of ordination and without being sent. Their labors may be 
long and arduous, but there will be no supernatural fruit, no lasting, 
permanent good to souls. Self-constituted missioners, whether or- 
ganized as an army, or acting on their own individual assurance, or 
as members of some old or new sect of revivalists, may gain many 
temporal advantages, and their labors may result in some transi- 
tory social reformation, but outside the kingdom or Church of God 
we may look in vain for the fruits of salvation or for conversions 
that are real, lasting and supernatural. The true apostles of Christ 
say to-day, as they have said in every age of the Church, in the 
name of Christ let the nets be let down and spread out. Like Peter, 
they confide more in Christ’s word than in their own art. “ At thy 
word I will let down the net.” By His example they are taught in 
difficult matters to attend more to the word of God, either of 
promise, or precept, or counsel, and to place more confidence in it 
than in all human skill and effort. Confidence in God is especially 
required in an apostolic man, in the works of the ministry, for he 
must always trust in the word and grace of Christ rather than in 
his own talent and strength. 

Generosity is also required in the true apostle. Peter, although 
tired after laboring all night, willingly girds himself for fresh work 
at the command of God. How many of Peter’s followers have to 
imitate his example in this respect, after a hard day’s work and 
after nights of watching, have again to gird themselves and go to 
the bedside of the dying and bring them the last comforts of re- 
ligion? 

Conclusion.—The result of the fishing. The apostles, we are told, 
enclosed a great multitude of fishes, and this shows the effect of 
the divine blessing which in a short time brought about that which 
long hours of human effort had failed to accomplish. We should 
be firmly convinced that for the success of our labors in regard to 
our individual sanctification and salvation or in regard to apostolic 
labors, it is always necessary to have Christ with us and to do His 
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bidding: “ He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit ” (John xv. 5). 

The apostles called their companions to help them. This shows 
the hierarchical union in the Church of Christ. Peter is the heaq 
and leader of all the fishing, but with him are associated bishops and 
priests whom he admits and calls to his assistance in the work and 
duties of the ministry. It also teaches a lesson of fraternal union 
and charity to all Christians. Let there be joy, gladness and co- 
operation in the work of God and in all our united labors, “ so that 
by all means whether by occasion or by truth Christ be preached; 
in this,” says St. Paul, “I also rejoice, yea, and will rejoice” 
(Philip i. 18). 

I have to remark in conclusion that in the first fishing the net 
broke and some of the fishes escaped; this is a figure of the Church 
militant on earth, broken sometimes by heresies and schisms, which 
the faithful ever deplore, yet it is for our consolation to know that 
not all the fish escaped the greater number remained and filled the 
two boats so that they were almost sinking. In the second fishing, 
by which souls are caught up with eternal life, there will be no 
breaking of nets, no falling away. To that heavenly home we have 
to keep our thoughts and hearts always raised up that we may be 
one day admitted into the Church Triumphant, where we shall 
possess everlasting joy and peace, and where, in the words of the 
Apocalypse: “ God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall 
be any more for the former things are passed away ” (Apoc. xxi, 4). 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
THE FRUITFUL CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“He that will love life and see good days, . . . let him decline from 
evil and do good.”—I. Peter iii. 10, 11. 


Exordium.—All men love life and desire to see good days. The 
love of the worldling is for this present life only, and his desires are 
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for its fleeting joys. The sincere Christian fixes his affection upon 
the life to come; and he desires to “ see good days ” in the house of 
his Father in heaven: “ Better is one day in thy courts above thou- 
sands. I have chosen to be an abject in the house of my God rather 
than to dwell in the tabernacles of sinners ” (Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). 

We are told in the epistle to-day that two things are necessary in 
order to attain to this eternal happiness: To avoid evil, i. e., sin; and 
to do good. Neither of these conditions without the other is suf- 
ficient to make up the full and fruitful Christian life on earth, which 
alone is entirely pleasing to God. No good, worthy of eternal re- 
ward, can be accomplished without avoiding evil; but the effort 
merely to avoid evil, without any desire to do good is very liable to 
lead one into fatal illusion. Therefore let us weigh well these words 
of the apostle. 

I. Decline from evil: The ten commandments ure indeed the 
foundation of all true morality. 

Yet they are almost entirely prohibitive in their nature. They tell 
us what we are not to do. They teach us to decline from evil: Not 
to worship false gods; not to dishonor the one true God by irrever- 
ence for His holy name; but to honor Him with becoming worship, 
and to honor our parents with respect and obedience as representing 
Him. 

Such the substance of the first four commandments; while the 
other six tell us what we are not to do against our neighbor. 

Observing faithfully all these commandments, we “ decline from 
evil.’ We fulfill the law of fear and of bondage. But it is possible 
to keep the ten commandments, or at least to make a very persistent 
effort to do so, and yet fall short of one’s whole duty as a Christian. 
They may be kept in more or less of the spirit of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. Our Lord has told us that this is not sufficient: “ Unless 
your justice abound more than that of the Scribes and Pharisees you 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. v. 20). Or they 
may be kept in a spirit of servile fear and suspicion, as it were, of 
Almighty God Himself. Fearing lest He should get more than His 
due. Looking upon Him as “a hard Master.” 

Our Lord has condemned this spirit severely in the parable of the 
talents (Matt. xxv. 24-30). The servant was not condemned for 
dishonesty, or for anything that he had done, but for what he had 
not done—for being unprofitable. 
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It is much to be feared that those who attempt to keep the com- 
mandments in a narrow, cold, calculating spirit, with little real love 
for God, and apparently less for their neighbor, may also receive the 
reproach of being unprofitable servants. The barren fig tree whose 
leaves withered under the malediction of Our Lord is regarded as 
a type of those who lead a selfish, fruitless life (Cf. a Lapide in 
Matt. xxi. 20). 

II. Decline from evil and do good. All the commandments must, 
of course, be faithfully observed: Our Lord Himself has said so: 
“ Amen, I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot, or one 
tittle shall not pass of the law, till all be fulfilled. He, therefore, 
that shall break one of the least commandments, and shall so teach 
men, shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven” (Mati. 
v. 18, 19). But the Jews were prone to follow the letter rather than 
the spirit. So are many Christians. 

Hence Our Lord, in pure kindness and commiseration, told the 
Jews on a certain occasion: “It is the spirit that giveth life; the 
flesh profiteth nothing ” (John vi. 64). And St. Paul, understanding 
what is meant by the flesh, says: “ The letter killeth” (II. Cor. 
iii. 6). Moreover, when Our Lord was asked which is the great 
commandment of the law, He summarized them all in these two: 
“ Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with thy whole heart.” “And 
thy neighbor as thyself ” (Matt. xxii. 36-39). 

Love, therefore, is the spirit that gives life to the observance of the 
law. This is why Our Lord reproached the Pharisees with having 
neglected “the weightier things of the law: judgment, and mercy, 
and faith” (Cf. a Lapide in Matt. xxiii. 23). 

He tells also both the Pharisees and all those who are too solicitous 
about hoarding wealth to give alms, for the purification and greater 
perfection of the soul (Luke xi. 41; xii. 33). 

It is alms-giving in its broadest sense—material aid, sympathy, 
encouragement and moral support—that fills up the measure of the 
Christian’s duty—that makes the fruitful Christian life. 

That is, not merely giving to those who are in abject want, but 
lending a helping hand to any of your fellow men, or to any good 
work that may tend to the moral uplifting of society. This done, of 
course, in obedience to and in the spirit of the two great command- 
ments of the law—love of God and love of neighbor. 

“He who soweth sparingly shall also reap sparingly ; and he who 
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soweth in blessings shall also reap blessings. Every one as he hath 
determined in his heart, not with sadness, or of necessity: for God 
loveth the cheerful giver” (II. Cor. ix. 6, 7). 

“ Give, and it shall be given to you: good measure, and pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over shall they give into 
your bosom. For with the same measure that you shall mete withal, 
it shall be measured to you again” (Luke vi. 38). 

Here it is not merely a question of giving to the starving poor, 
but of good works, that shall have their reward (Cf. Context, and 
also Matt. vii. 2, and Mark iv. 24). 

III. Numberless ways in which good may be done to our fellow 
man: Helping the poor; providing for the widow and the orphan; 
visiting the sick and the unfortunate (See what Our Lord has prom- 
ised to say at the last day. Matt. xxv. 34-36). Contributing to works 
for the suppression of vice and the protection of the innocent ; homes 
for the aged and destitute; hospitals for the sick; schools for the 
instruction of the young; Catholic libraries, smaller or larger, ac- 
cording to needs and circumstances. 

Doing all for the love of God and love of neighbor; not through 
selfish vanity—erecting a monument to oneself, instead of honoring 
God, the Giver of all good gifts. Thousands of occasions also may 
be found in which those who have means might, without sacrifice, 
help their poorer, honest and intelligent and energetic fellow men to 
rise to a higher plane of usefulness. Sad and deplorable to think 
how much of human talent, energy and real merit is allowed to 
perish through cold indifference and neglect—through lack of the 
helping hand. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to take to heart this all-important les- 
son: Not only avoid evil, but strive to do good. 

The lesson is for all. There are very few persons in the world 
who do not believe themselves to be better off in some respects than 
some of their neighbors. Let the stronger help the weaker. “ Take 
heed thou never consent to sin, nor transgress the commandments of 
the Lord Our God. Give alms out of thy substance, and turn not 
away thy face from any poor person, for so it shall come to pass that 
the face of the Lord shall not be turned from thee. According to 
thy ability be merciful. If thou have much, give abundantly; if 
thou have little, take care even so, to bestow willingly a little. 
For thus thou storest up to thyself a good reward for the day of 
necessity” (Tobias iv. 6-10). Let there be in the correctness of 
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your life “love of brotherhood, and in love of brotherhood charity, 
For if these things be with you and abound, they will make you ty 
be neither empty nor unfruitful in the knowledge of Our Lorp Jesus 
Curist. Wherefore, labor the more, that by good works you may 
make sure your calling and election ” (II. Peter i. 7, 8, 10). 





FORGIVENESS. 


BY THE REV. DR. W. J. KERBY. 


SYNOPSIS.—The principal moral lessons of the Gospel concern the 
trend of natural inclinations and the duty of accepting literally from 
Christ the law which will regulate us in our attempts to control them. 
The result of this spiritual discipline is, or should be, found in the 
creation of habits which we call virtues. Our victories over pride, pas- 
sion, indolence, selfishness, resentment, result in the introduction of the 
Christian virtues into life. The tendency is strong in us to yield to 
natural inclinations and to evade, sometimes coldly, again timidly, the 
obligation of self-denial taught by Christ. But no enlightened man who 
has at any time consistently and honestly read the Gospel can escape 
this fundamental truth: viz., resistance to natural disorderly inclinations 
and control of them in ithe spirit and teaching of Jesus is absolutely nec- 
essary to the Christian who lays claim to the least sincerity of life. 

The espistle to-day advises us to be one-minded, to be merciful, 
modest, humble, returning blessing for evil, and not evil for evil. While 
all of these virtues, which are so tender and charming in life, are closely 
related, two suggest themselves as meriting thought—one-mindedness and 
forgiveness. 


I. It appears probable that almighty God intended reasonable 
disagreement among men to be a source of progress. There is little 
stimulation to new thought in intellectual harmony, while the great- 
est activity, suggestiveness, industry will result from a divergence 
of views expressed with earnestness and power. It is not they 
who have always accepted traditions meekly and without question 
who have done most in the development of thought. On the con- 
trary, denial, opposition, incredulity, attack from outside, and test 
from within a system, have been forces in the whole process of 
definition through which it has gone. Even within Catholic circles 
it is, to some extent, clash of school and school, comparison of 
views eagerly contended for and skilfully maintained, that has 
brought out the consciousness of the Church and secured her mental 
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progress. The command to be one-minded refers not so much to 
intellectual one-mindedness, as to moral and spiritual one-minded- 
ness, wherein the love and sympathy and mercy that Jesus taught 
and practised appear. When we build up party or school or plat- 
form, and we selfishly judge in a kind or harsh way of our fellow- 
men just as they accept or reject our views; when we reserve our 
kindness and service and sympathy for those who agree with us, 
and visit scorn and resentment, exclusion and even hate on those 
who differ from us, we cease to be one-minded and miss one of the 
noblest features of the Gospel of Our Lord. It is not divergent 
views nor manly defense of them that disorders life, but rather hate, 
revenge, narrowness and misrepresentation. 

It is sad that there is iniquity in the world; sad indeed that men 
and women, one in nature, one in spiritual hope, equally loved by 
Jesus Christ, side by side in transitory probation in life, are not 
filled with reverence for one another; with charity, kindliness and 
mercy. We would expect that nothing could divide their sympa- 
thies or distract their love, and yet, hate, retaliation, revenge, 
refusal of ordinary courtesies are frequent enough to sadden the 
most hopeful and discourage the most valiant. ‘“ Have we not 
all one Father? Hath not one God created us? Why, then, doth 
every one despise his brother, violating the covenant of our 
fathers?” (Mal. ii. 10). 

There can be no doubt that the spirit of resentment, the habit of 
noticing and resenting offenses, has embittered many lives, disturbed 
many peaceful homes and caused tragedies as pathetic in their after 
effects as they were unnecessary in origin. The impulse to resent 
is quick, subtle, obstinate. Once it has mastered us it calls to itself 
our pride, which quickly blinds us to the fault we commit, and leads 
us against every axiom of Christian prudence and human sympathy 
into a frame of mind marked by antipathy, hate and desire of vindi- 
cation. And yet the command of Jesus is so plain in its varied 
forms, so solemn from repeated promulgation, so rich in promised 
benedictions, so compelling from the place in spiritual life that it 
occupies, that the Christian soul is forced to recognize it, to accept 
or reject it, if even the pretense is made of following the laws of 
God. “Go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then coming 
thou shalt offer thy gift.” “I say to you: Love your enemies: do 
good to them that hate you; and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you: that you may be the children of your Father who 
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is in heaven.” “ But if you will not forgive men, neither wil] your 
Father forgive you your offenses.” “Then came Peter unto him 
and said: Lord, how often shall my brother offend against me ang 
I forgive him? till seven times? Jesus saith to him: I say not to 
thee till seven times; but till seventy times seven.” “ Bearing with 
one another, and forgiving one another, if any have complaint 
against another, even as the Lord hath forgiven you, so do you also,” 
Likewise the Epistle of St. Peter read to-day says, “ Not rendering 
evil for evil, but contrariwise blessing.” These commands of Jesus, 
given by Himself and His apostles, are solemn. We have no choice 
but obedience. We may not plead human weakness; we dare not 
plead impossibility; we dare not ignore them, for they receive un- 
mistakable sanction from Our Lord Himself; sanction in the fact 
that unless we forgive we shall not be forgiven; sanction in the 
example of Jesus, Who in the moment of His supreme agony, over- 
coming His sense of outraged majesty, prayed for those who had 
crucified Him, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” Can any believer in Jesus Christ, any one who accepts 
the hard-earned redemption that Jesus wrought, any one who kneels 
in petition daily before God and professes adoration, any one who 
time and time again has been forgiven for sin by the absolution of 
God’s minister—can any such stand in spirit near the agonizing 
Saviour, listen to His prayer and refuse to forgive any and 
all who have offended him, even as Jesus forgave? 

II. The world is not much concerned with this law of God. It 
is difficult for individuals to free themselves from the influence 
of an environment which seems to sanction and certainly invites 
retaliation on those who offend or harm us, instead of compelling 
forgiveness as the Lord commands. But aside from the social 
influences which appear in our lives, we are individually responsible 
for our likes and dislikes. Individually we could do much more for 
Christ’s sake if we but thought to do it and lovingly tried in the 
spirit of Our Master. 

Sometimes our feelings are hurt by a slight or by an intended 
offense which springs from dislike of us and aims to make us con- 
scious of the intention. We take offense, yield to bitter feeling, 
and surrender to a state of habitual resentment. Sometimes we do 
not receive the consideration to which our position or aitainments 
seem to entitle us. We take offense and show dissatisfaction. 
Sometimes we ask of our friends services which they can not render 
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or do not find it wise to grant. We take offense and show it by 
severing the bonds of friendship. Sometimes we take offense where 
none was meant, and too late discover our mistake. We meet 
ingratitude and are offended; we meet injustice and are offended. 
Sometimes we are offended we know not why. 

Whatever occasion and origin of offense, whysoever we feel and 
show the resentment that arises, the effect is one. All the evil 
progeny of it troops into our lives to harass, to disturb, to misdirect 
our conduct and our thought. Bitterness, resentment, revenge, 
unfairness, detraction show themselves in many ways. We are 
unhappy when our enemy prospers, vindictive when he is honored, 
selfishly unjust in presence of his merit. We are busy minimizing 
what he does, reluctant to praise him, unwilling to please him, 
indisposed to serve him, petulant, discontented and worried. And 
all this time we claim to love our blessed Lord; we kneel before Him 
and ask forgiveness, pray for peace and joy, ask favors for those 
we love, profess a consecration to the interests of God which we 
think is as earnest as it is unselfish. 

Does Christ admit of exception to His law? We read of none. 
Does He allow us to discriminate, forgiving some and not others? 
We find no proof of it. The difficulties of life and the limitations 
of nature may be urged in exculpation. But Christ knew these 
when He framed the law. The instinct for justice inborn in men 
may be urged in palliation; but Christ knew that instinct when 
He forbade us to yield to it. The respect which we claim for 
innocence and the reverence we allow to dignity may be alleged in 
apology for resentment when innocence is outraged and reverence 
forgotten. But Christ was innocent and worthy of reverence when 
He forgave. There is no way of viewing this law of Jesus through 
which we can escape its jurisdiction. We may reject it, we may 
modify it, we may cheat ourselves into a supposed compromise, but 
it stands literal, compelling, insistent as Christ taught and framed it. 

True enough, the law requires interpretation and adjustment. It 
must be consistent with the maintenance of our self-respect, with 
the defense of our legitimate interests, and with the right fulfil- 
ment of our duty in life. The forgiveness commanded by Christ 
seems in no way hostile to these. We may legitimately disagree; 
we may oppose, if sincerely and unselfishly; we may contradict 
when offense and falsehood meet us, but at no time may we hate, 
seek revenge, render evil because of evil, refuse the offices of 
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Christian sympathy and human brotherhood to a brother, because 
he has displeased and offended us. 


Our first lesson should be in forgiveness, our second in defense. 
There can be no doubt that the Christian life, which is directeq 
fundamentally by the spirit of Jesus, must be of forgiving nature; 
reluctant to take offense and quick to pardon it; predisposed to 
live in peace and helpful sympathy with others and zealous for 
God’s honor, rather than watchful of its own, having “ charity 
which is the bond of perfection.” If we first allow this spirit of 
Christ to enter our souls and become securely established, we may 
then safely permit to ourselves such self-assertion, such vindication, 
such punishment of injustice, such exclusion as may harmonize 
with our understanding of Christian duty. In fact, we are scarcely 
free to evade such vindication. Justice is sacred, and we may 
easily be under social and spiritual obligation to protect our dignity 


and our rights. But it is always to be done in the spirit of Our 
Lord. 


A great error of many Christians is in inverting this order. They 
base life on self-assertion, vindication, defense of rights and dignity, 
and permit to enter their hearts only so much of the forgiving spirit 
of Jesus as this selfish principle allows. In this way spiritual under- 
standing is disturbed and the actual function of the law of for- 
giveness in spiritual life is misunderstood. 

III. If we look for motives which should impel one to forgive- 
ness, they are abundant and easily understood. 


We should forgive because Our Lord commands it. This is a 
law of the supernatural order. We can not evade it. Regardless 
of difficulty, of pain, of self-denial, it is the command of the Saviour. 

But beyond that, forgiveness is necessary for our earthly peace 
and joy. There is no calmness of soul, no peace of mind, no fine 
sympathy when we are disturbed by the spirit of resentment, the 
desire to punish an offender, or the intention to vindicate our 
dignity. The life that is balanced, devoted to its work, interiorly 
enlightened, finds the attraction of what is noble and Christ-like 
much greater than the desire to punish an offender. A stable char- 
acter will not permit any enemy to poison its very life by injecting 
bitterness. It is we who suffer when we punish an offender. It is 
we who lose time thinking of revenge and expend energy planning 
it; it is we who are disturbed, distracted, embittered. They whom 
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we try to punish are largely unconscious of our wrath. Or, if we 
make them suffer, we punish many who are innocent in order to 
reach the guilty, whose pain is momentary. But even if the pain 
is all that we desire, it is we who are most frequently debased by 
it; it is we who derive the least contentment from it. We give 
the enemy golden opportunity to exercise patience, forgiveness and 
mildness toward us, and thus to fulfill the law of Christ. We have 
so much to lose and so little to gain, that even human nature, undi- 
rected by revelation and uninspired by any Saviour, might con- 
clude to the wisdom of forgiveness among men. Enlightened regard 
for self, therefore, should incline us toward the observance of 
Christ’s law. Then, whatever vindication we may feel it our duty 
to seek, whatever punishment it may unfortunately be necessary 
to visit on an offender, whatever manifestation we may make of 
injury when injury has been done, and whatever precautions we 
may take to prevent recurrence, all of this will be done in a way 
to please God and respect the law of Christ. When we do these 
things as spiritual or social duties, imposed on us by conscience, 
we can not debase ourselves or dishonor our Christian profession 
through them. 

This attitude toward offense is itself the noblest rebuke that the 
offender can receive. From a human point of view, it may not 
always be most efficient ; it may not be the strongest; it is certainly 
the noblest, and, hence, the form most worthy of us. To forgive a 
malicious person is often a severe punishment; while to recognize 
him as an enemy, to oppose him and seek to debase him, gives him 
an opportunity to justify himself in his own mind. 

As we value our love of God; as we value the example of Christ; 
as we value our interior spiritual peace and our external dignity ; 
as we hope to be filled with “ charity which is the bond of perfec- 
tion”; as we hope to have “the peace of Christ in our hearts 
wherein we are called in one body ”’; as we hope that the “ word of 
Christ may dwell in us abundantly in all wisdom singing in grace 
in our hearts to God,” as St. Paul so fervently prayed for the faith- 
ful at Colossa, let us in all earnestness accept the command of Jesus 
and forgive. Then the reward for our obedience will not be long 
delayed. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
THE CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“All we who are baptized in Christ Jesus are baptized in His death. For 
we are buried with Him by Baptism into death; that as Christ is risen from 
the dead, by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of 


life.’—Rom. vi. 3, 4. 


Exordium.—The untiring zeal of our Holy Mother Church, in 
constantly keeping before our minds the teaching of our divine 
Saviour and His apostles—thus preserving unchanged the unity 
and apostolicity of the Faith—the divine deposit, unaltered, unim- 
paired. 

To-day she sets before us more of the teaching of St. Paul to the 
first Christians of Rome—recent converts from Judaism and 
paganism. 

The fearless apostle, the uncompromising champion of truth, tells 
them plainly and forcibly, that it will avail nothing to be half-way 
converts—Christians only in name. That if they wish to be Chris- 
tians, they must die to sin, and live to God, by following the example 
and the teaching of our divine Saviour. 

In this he merely asks them to put into their lives something which 
all honest men admire, but in which all men are liable to fail— 
CONSISTENCY. 

I. What is understood by Consistency in human actions or moral 
conduct; and how the world regards it. II. What the Christian 
professes, and what his obligations. III. Evil consequences of 
Inconsistency on the part of the Christian. 

I. By Consistency, in regard to human actions, or moral con- 
duct, is understood, agreement, or conformity between our actions 
and what we profess to be our real sentiments, convictions or inten- 
tions. Absence of contradiction between the one and the other. 

Men habitually expect, and even demand, this consistency of one 
another. 
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In ordinary business transactions a man is expected to be faith- 
ful to his word and his contract. 

In societies or associations, the members are expected to live up 
to the obligations assumed upon admission to membership. 

In politics loyalty to party and party principles, or at least to party 
measures. 

In grave matters of citizenship a man must be loyal to his coun- 
try or be branded a traitor. 

To the honor of mankind it may be said that fidelity to these ob- 
ligations is observed to a commendable extent, and that failure is 
visited with salutary condemnation and opprobrium. 

II. The Christian professes to believe in Jesus Christ, to follow 
His teaching—His example and His precepts. The Catholic be- 
lieves firmly in the divinity as well as the humanity of Christ. 

That being truly God, He took upon Himself our human nature; 
revealed to us more clearly than it had been revealed before, the 
will of God in our regard; and suffered and died for our redemp- 
tion, i. e., for our reconciliation with God, after the fall brought 
about by the sin of Adam and Eve. The Catholic believes that by 
Baptism he is made a child of God and restored to the inheritance 
which he had lost by the transgression of the head of the human 
race (Cf. Rom. v. 12). 

He, when he comes to the use of reason, accepts and ratifies the 
obligations assumed for him by his sponsors in Baptism: “ To re- 
nounce Satan and all his works and pomps,” i. e., to war against the 
evil propensities of his nature and to resist the false maxims, evil 
ways, and sinful allurements of the “ world.” 

Here explain St. Paul’s symbolical language in regard to Bap- 
tism: Represents death to sin; burial with Christ (he speaks of im- 
mersion), and resurrection with Him. Crucifixion of “ the old man, 
that the body of sin may be destroyed, to the end that we may serve 
sin no longer.” 

“The old man,” i. e., man as he is born into the world, unregene- 
rated, and inheriting all the propensities to sin, engendered and 
transmitted by the sin of Adam. Recall the conversation of Our 
Lord with Nicodemus (John iii. 3-7). 

“The body of sin,” i. e., the aggregate of evil passions and pro- 
pensities to sin, which will be destroyed, if “ the old man” be cruci- 
fied by faithfully following Our Lord’s example and precepts. 
“For he that is dead is justified from sin,” i. e., loosed, liberated 
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from sin; placed in such a condition that sin can not affect him— 
make any impression upon him. Just as the corpse even of a profli- 
gate, who had been a slave to his passions to the last days of his 
life, is utterly insensible to all that passes around it; so should be 
the regenerated soul that has truly died with Christ (Cf. a Lapide 
in Rom. vi. 6, 7). 

Such the imperfect summary of what the Catholic believes and 
professes. Nothing nobler, higher, more sacred. Nothing more 
independent of all mere human considerations or human influences, 

It is man’s acknowledgement of his personal relations and per- 
sonal obligations to God. 

He professes to believe that certain duties and a certain manner 
of life are incumbent upon him and upon all other men. 

He professes to be a follower of Christ, and a faithful servant of 
God. 

He professes to believe it to be his duty “to walk in newness of 
life.” 

To do this, so far as human frailty will permit, is to lead a con- 
sistent Christian life. 

III. To fail in this, i. e., to be Inconsistent with one’s religious 
profession, deserves the same reprobation that is meted out to in- 
consistency in mere temporal or worldy affairs. Deserves even 
severer condemnation—and will surely receive it—not from man, 
but from God. Because not only are the obligations assumed more 
sacred, but the evil following from infidelity to them is far greater. 
When a man proves false to his professions and obligations in 
worldly affairs, he may weaken confidence to some extent in his 
fellow men; and the result is greater caution, at least for a time; 
but the world goes on with its affairs as before. 

When a man makes profession of being moral, virtuous—“ a reg- 
ular Church member ”—and fails notoriously to live up to what he 
professes, he brings religion into contempt, causes dogma and 
revelation to be rejected, and even God and our divine Saviour to 
be reviled. Such conduct moved St. Paul even to tears: “ For many 
walk of whom I have told you often (and now tell you weeping), 
that they are enemies of the cross of Christ” (Philip. iii. 18). 

Sad, but undeniable, that inestimable harm is thus done by many 
professing to be Catholics. The teaching of the Church is sublime. 
No body of moral teaching ever proposed on earth reaches so com- 
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pletely the moral needs of man, or aids him so effectively to avoid 
evil, and attain the end for which he was created. 

But the Catholic Church is not a fashionable club or social organ- 
ization. Her membership is not restricted to the élite. She is a 
divine institution, fulfilling her mission in the spirit of her divine 
Founder, who came “ to call not the just, but sinners” (Mark ii. 17). 

Hence the Church does not expel or disown her weak members. 
But they bring untold disgrace and reproach upon her. They give 
coloring to the false and malicious accusation sometimes made that 
she encourages sin, and by her indulgences, gives permission to 
commit it. The accusation can not, of course, be honestly made; 
but dishonest accusers may find a semblance of proof in the lar— 
not to say scandalous—conduct of many nominal, and of not a few 
sincere, but weak Catholics. It is a question the answer to which 
is known to the omnipotent God alone, whether more souls have been 
lost to the Faith by heretical teaching or by scandal. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation: To try always and without ceasing to 
lead a sincere, consistent Christian life; to remember the words of 
Our Lord: “ He that is not with me is against me, and he that 
gathereth not with me, scattereth” (Matt. xii. 30); and those of 
St. Paul: “ Give no offence to any man, that our ministry may not 
be blamed” (II. Cor. vi. 3). 

“Be without offence to the Jews and to the Gentiles, and to the 
Church of God” (1. Cor. x. 32). 

Finally to remember the lesson taught in to-day’s epistle: “ We 
are buried together with Christ, by Baptism into death, that as 
Christ is risen from the dead, by the glory of the Father, so we also 
may walk in newness of life.” 
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THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“The wages of sin is death, but the grace of God life everlasting, tt 
Jesus Christ Our Lord.”—Rom. vii. 23. viii + 


SYNOPSIS.—We have often to make a choice, and are perplexed because 
we cai not foresee the results of our action with certainty. There is one 
great choice that we must all make for ourselves. But there is no uncer- 
tainty as to the results. God has told us what they will be. “ Life and 
good; death and evil.” We must be grateful to God for the warning, 
Anxious to use aright the gift of free-will. It is not a choice that can 
be made once for all and then be done with. It has to be renewed often: 
for we are often tempted. We should, indeed, make it finally as soon as 
we can; and determine not to recede from it—but temptations will come. 
Perhaps we have gone back upon our good choice; at any rate we are 
always liable to that danger. Therefore it will be useful to consider the 
two things offered us to choose between. We will, then, consider sin, on 
the one hand, and the blessedness of serving God, on the other. Sin to 
be considered from two points of view: (1) God’s point of view, (2) our 
own point of view. (1) Man, a creature, dependent utterly on God, 
destined to eternal happiness, to gain which he must serve and love God 
now. Bya mortal sin he rejects God and the happiness offered him, and 
chooses his own will. (2) From man’s own point of vtew mortal sin is, 
(a) a barrier between himself and God, (b) the present corruption of 
the soul by loss of grace inducing the enmity and anger of God now and 
eternal punishment hereafter. If we do not understand these truths, let 
us look at the crucifix, where we shall learn the evil of sin in God’s 
sight, and the dreadful effects which it produces. As we look we must 
repent and make resolutions for the future. Why do men sin in spite 
of the known results of a wrong choice? Because they do not consider. 
They forget the immense importance of life and fritter it away. We 
must ever have before us the solemn words of the apostle, and whenever 
we have to make the choice we must, with all our hearts, choose Our 
Father and Our God. 


It often happens to us, dear brethren, that we have to make a 
choice between two courses of action; and we are often perplexed 
because we do not know which to choose, or what to do for the best. 
This is because we can not foresee the future ; we can not always tell 
what will be the result of our actions, whether it will be good or 
bad in the long run. We should often be glad, when we have to make 
a choice of the kind, if some one would come and tell us with cer- 
tainty what would be the effect of our action. Dear brethren, there 
is one great choice that we must all make, every one of us, a choice 
that we must make for ourselves, and that no one can make for 
us. When we begin life and go out into the world the choice of our 
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profession or business in life is often made for us by our parents 
or those who have charge of us, and who know better than we do 
what we are fitted for. But this choice that I am speaking about 
can not be made for us by parents or priest. They can teach us 
how to choose aright; they can train us and teach us and show us 
how important it is for us to make a right choice, and they can put 
us in the way of choosing rightly ; but they can not make the choice 
for us—we must make it for ourselves. Now in making this choice, 
by the goodness of God Our Father, we are not left in the dark 
about the result of our action. We have two things set before us; 
we may choose which we like, but God Himself has told us plainly 
what will happen if we choose the one, and what will happen if we 
choose the other. And what is this choice that we have all to make? 
What are the two things we have all to choose between? They are, 
dear brethren, good and evil—holiness and sin—the service of God 
and the service of the devil. 

To us, to every one of us, God says, as He did of old to the chil- 
dren of Israel when He made His covenant with them: “ Consider 
that I have set before thee this day life and good, and on the other 
hand death and evil” (Deut. xxx. 15). And He tells us what will 
be the result of our choice: “ Life and good—death and evil.” If 
we choose the good, life goes with it; if we choose the evil, death, 
external death, will be the result. And the Apostle St. Paul tells 
us the same thing in the words of my text: “ The wages of sin is 
death, but the grace of God life everlasting, through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord.” 

Dear brethren, is not this an important choice, much more im- 
portant than any other choice we can have to make in this life? 
Yes, indeed; for upon our choice depends our salvation. If we 
choose one way we shall be saved; if we choose the other way, we 
shall be damned. How exceedingly grateful we ought to be to 
Almighty God for teaching us, as He does, so often, and in such 
plain words, what will be the result of our choice between these 
two things. Some day we shall stand before the throne of His 
divine majesty and shall hear from His own mouth the result of the 
choice we have made, and then, on that great day of judgment, if 
we have chosen good, we shall hear the sentence of life, “ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world”; and if we have chosen evil, we shall 
hear the terrible sentence of death, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
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into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” Dear 
brethren, these are awful words, but they are the words of Jesus 
Christ, and, therefore, they are true. To one of these two ends we 
must all come—eternal life or eternal death. What a terrible re. 
sponsibility is the gift of free-will, the power to choose between 
these two things, which God has given to us! How anxious we 
ought to be to use our free-will rightly; to make the right choice, 
when a wrong choice means eternal, everlasting misery. And, 
my dear brethren, this choice is not one that can be made once for 
all, and then be done with. It is a choice, certainly, that we ought 
to make as soon as ever we are old enough to know what it means, 
There is not a child in this church that ought not to have made this 
choice already with all its heart. It is a choice, too, that we ought 
to make with all the fervor of our hearts ; choosing the good, choos- 
ing holiness and the service of the good God Our Father with all 


‘the energy and determination of which, with His grace, we are 


capable; and it is a choice that we must most firmly determine 
never to go back upon. 

Dear children, if you have not thought of it before, make that 
choice now with all the strength of your young hearts. Say to 
God, “ My God, my Father, I will love Thee and serve Thee always, 
as long as I live. Holy Mary, Mother of God, help me to keep my 
promise. Holy Angel Guardian, and you, my patron saints, pray 
for me.” 

But although we ought to make this choice as soon as we can, 
and ought to determine never to alter it, yet there will often be 
temptations to alter it. Some sinful pleasure will be brought before 
us, and the world and the flesh and the devil will all try to draw 
us away from the choice we have made, and then it will have to be 
renewed; we shall have again to choose between good and evil, 
and to choose the good and to reject the evil, to fly from sin and 
to embrace holiness. And this will happen often; it may happen 
every day, and many times a day, so that every day we may take 
to ourselves those words of the Holy Ghost, “ Consider that I have 
set before you life and good, and on the other hand death and 
evil; that thou mayest love the Lord thy God, and walk in His 
ways.” “TI call heaven and earth to witness this day that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing and cursing. Choose, there- 
fore, life, that both thou and thy seed may live” (Deut. xxx. 
15, 16, 19). 
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Dear brethren, although ,once we made this choice rightly, and 
with all our hearts promised to serve God, we have perhaps some- 
‘times been tempted to fall away from our holy resolution; and per- 
haps we have given way, and chosen sin before God. Certainly as 
long as we live we shall be liable to the danger of doing so. It is 
always useful, therefore, for us to look at these two things which 
are offered to us, to consider what they are, and what our choice 
must lead us to. We will do so for a short time to-day, begging of 
God to teach us the folly and ungratefulness of choosing evil, and 
the blessedness, the unspeakable blessedness, of choosing the good. 
Let us think of the dreadful evil of sin; by so doing, we shall, at the 
same time, see the other side of the picture, and learn the happiness 
of serving God. 

We should try to look at sin from two points of view: from God’s 
point of view and from our own point of view. It is quite possible 
that we do not often enough endeavor to regard sin from the point 
of view of Almighty God, and to realize what God thinks of it. Of 
course we can never do this fully and adequately—for only God 
Himself, who alone can make a just comparison between His own 
infinite holiness and the hideous deformity of sin, can measure that 
deformity aright. But with His help we can go a little way toward 
understanding what sin must be in the sight of God. Here is a 
creature, a man, made by God, one who is as nothing in comparison 
with the divine, infinite majesty. He owes everything, life and 
breath, body and soul, to the God who made him. He is the work 
of the Almighty Hand, His own creation, to bring whom into 
being God put forth an act of infinite power. Not one act can this 
creature do, not one single breath can he draw, without the aid of 
God; not one moment can be continue to exist without the sustain- 
ing power of the Almighty Hand. If for one instant that sustain- 
ing power were withdrawn he would drop at once into the noth- 
ingness from which he came. And so he is bound to his Creator by 
the most utter and entire dependence. He depends upon God utterly 
in his origin, in all his actions, and for every second of his life. 
And because of this he belongs entirely to God, more than a thing 
belongs to the workman who has made it, and he is bound more 
closely to God than a son is bound to any human father. Moreover, 
in making us, God had a special end in view. He made us for a 
special reason. He made us to give glory to Himself by our own 
happiness. He made us to be happy with Him forever, to reign 
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with Him in heaven, to sit upon the thrones left empty by the fallen 
angels, and to share forever in His own goodness and Dlessedness. 
But He has appointed a way by which we are to reach that happi- | 
ness. He has told us to serve Him faithfully and do His holy wil} 
for the short time we spend upon this earth. Not a hard condition, 
surely, when He is so good and so high! A magnificent privilege 
rather than a task, since to serve the Almighty God is to have an 
honor greater than that of kings. And, dear brethren, most won- 
derful of all, God has said that our chief service is to consist in 
loving Him, in loving, as our Father and Friend, Him who dwells 
in inaccessible light, before whom the seraphim veil their faces. 

What happens then, from God’s point of view, when a man sins— 
commits a mortal sin? It is this: One of those creatures whom He 
has made, in making whom He put forth His almighty power; one 
who depends so utterly upon Him that he can not exist a moment 
nor do a single act without Him; one whom He has invited to work 
for His divine glory; whom He has destined to reign with Him 
and share His bliss in heaven; above all, one whose love He has 
condescended to ask for—one of these highly favored creatures 
turns round upon that good God and loving Father and says to 
Him, “I will not serve Thee, and I will not love Thee: I will not 
have the happiness Thou offerest to me: I will be happy in my 
own way: I will do my own will and not Thine!” 

Dear brethren, could folly and ingratitude go any further? 

And now let us look at sin from our own point of view; I mean, 
in its effects upon our own souls. But even here, dear brethren, we 
must also consider Almighty God ; for we can not understand rightly 
the effect of sin upon us without considering the relationship in 
which we stand toward Him. We were made for Him, and unless 
we reach Him and come to the possession of Him, all will be wreck 
and ruin and utter misery for us. And so the first thing that we 
must remember about sin is that it is a bar between us and God. 
While we are in sin it keeps us from Him; and if we die in it, it will 
keep us away from Him forever. 

It is hard to grasp the meaning of this truth—the poor sinner 
will know it when he dies and wakes up to the awful reality. Then, 
when he has lost earth and the trifles with which he amused him- 
self, he will know that in all the universe there is only one thing 
that can do him any good, and that is God—and he has with his own 
hands set up an everlasting barrier between himself and God. He 
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is filled with an intense craving for his only good, and it must be 
unsatisfied forever. 

But there is an immediate, a present penalty for sin; one that 
falls at once upon the man who commits a mortal sin, even as 
it fell upon our first parents, according to the warning God had 
given: “Tn what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the 
death.” Before the act of mortal sin, the Christian is in a state of 
grace. His soul is beautiful in the sight of God and His holy 
angels and the blessed saints. He is God’s dear child, His friend, 
and the friend of all who love God; he is a brother of Jesus Christ, 
and heir by right to heaven. He sins, and what a change is there! 
Hideous corruption has set in: corruption of which the most loathe- 
some of all bodily diseases is but a faint picture. His soul is so 
filthy that if he died then, God would cast that soul out from His 
presence as we fling away some disgusting object from us. From 
the moment in which he sinned, he who was God’s child and friend 
goes about with the weight of the divine wrath over him, with the 
stain of mortal sin upon him now, and the dreadful expectation of 
everlasting misery in the world to come. 

And yet we forget all this, and lightly and unthinkingly give our- 
selves over to such a state, and make ourselves children of the 
devil. 

Perhaps, dear brethren, this is hard to understand. If we can 
not yet grasp the dreadful truth ; if these thoughts are not enough to 
bring it home to us, God Himself has given us a lesson that will 
teach us, better than any words of mine, what sin is in the sight 
of God, and the awful ruin that it works upon those who give way 
to it. 

Look, dear brethren, at the crucifix, and see there what God 
thinks of sin, and see the awful work that sin can do! Ask your- 
self, who hangs there? and why that deed was done? Why did 
God the Father thus terribly punish that innocent One, His own 
divine Son, Whom He loved from all eternity with the same infinite 
love with which He loves Himself? 

He punished Him thus because mortal sin is so grievous an 
offence against Him that only that atonement could satisfy, because 
its effects are so dreadful that only the death of Jesus Christ, His 
Son, could do away with them. 

And as we look, dear brethren, on that sad sight, we must repent 
of the past, if unhappily we have mortal sins to repent of; and we 
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must resolve for the future that no temptation shall ever induce ys 
to choose the evil rather than the good, to reject God and choose 
mortal sin. 

“ The wages of sin is death, but the grace of God life everlasting, 
through Jesus Christ Our Lord.” 

We have looked, dear brethren, at the great choice we have to 
make; we have seen what will be the results of our choice if we 
choose rightly and if we choose wrongly. It would seem hardly 
possible that with the truth before our minds, we should ever be on 
the wrong side. But sad experience teaches us that men often are; 
that, in spite of the very plain way in which God has put the truth 
before us, men, Christians, Catholics, who believe it all, do, never- 
theless, often give way to temptation and reject God, and lose His 
graces and run the risk of losing Him forever. And why is this? 
We may answer in the words of the Prophet Jeremiah, “ With deso- 
lation is all the land made desolate: because there is none that con- 
sidereth in the heart” (Jerem. xii. 11). It is because men do not 
“ consider in the heart.” They do not think upon and reflect upon 
the all-important choice that they must make; they do not look at 
the tremendous results which depend upon their choice ; they forget 
the immense importance of this life, by which their doom for all 
eternity is to be settled. Hence it is that men will pass lightly and 
carelessly through this earthly life of ours doing their own will, 
passing away their precious time in pleasure and self-indulgence, 
or giving up their whole hearts and souls to business and the ac- 
quirement of riches. And, all the time, God is saying to them, . 
“Consider that I have set before thee this day life and good, and on 
the other hand death and evil.” ‘“ The wages of sin is death, but the 
grace of God life everlasting, through Jesus Christ Our Lord.” 
This is not the way we must act. Our ears must ever be open to 
those solemn words. We must reflect upon them in the presence 
of God, and pray earnestly to Him that we may never forget them, 
and that whenever we have to make choice between life and death, 
good and evil we may choose life, choose the good, choose with all 
our hearts the service and the love of Our Father and Our God. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
THE CHOICE BETWEEN VICE AND VIRTUE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“The wages of sin is death, but the grace of God, life everlasting in Christ 
Jesus Our Lord.”—Rom. vi. 23. 


Exordium.—Man in the beginning had good and evil set before 
him, and was free to choose which he would. He made his choice, 
not well; and the result was a heritage of misfortune to his race. 
God, for His own wise reasons, has never withdrawn the ennobling 
but dangerous gift of free will from man. He is still free to choose 
between good and evil. And he still, as in all time past, too fre- 
quently chooses the latter in preference to the former. In to-day’s 
epistle the apostle shows clearly how fatal, and at the same time 
how unreasonable, such a choice is. He urges his new converts to 
make a better choice; to turn from vice to virtue; from the slavery 
of sin to the service of God. 

He assures them that he is asking of them nothing that is beyond 
their power of accomplishment, but only what is reasonable—asking 
to make an effort that really costs no more than does the servitude 
of a sinful life: “I speak to you, a human thing, because of the in- 
firmity of your flesh ” (Cf. a Lapide in Rom. vi. 19). 

I. In a sinful life there is only degradation, disappointment and 
remorse. II. The sinner is a servant or hireling, and the wages 
he receives from his master is death eternal. III. The servants of 
God “have their fruit unto sanctification; and the end life ever- 
lasting.” 

I. Sin is degrading: It expels the Holy Ghost from the soul; 
the soul from its Father’s house. It is no longer in the friendship 
of God. There is interior desolation and poverty. As by the sin of 
our first parents their intellect was shorn of its highest and brightest 
powers ; so now, by sin, the soul is despoiled of its noblest and purest 
affections, its highest aspirations, its sweetest consolations ; it shrinks 
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from its own unsightly nakedness, as did Adam and Eve, after their 
fall, from the holy presence of God. Shrinks even from the thought 
of the good it had known and loved. Its affections and appetites are 
changed. The sad change forcibly expressed by the author of the 
Imitation: “ They whose works seemed praiseworthy have fallen to 
the very lowest, and such as before fed upon the bread of angels, 
I have seen delighted with the husks of swine” (Bk. iii. ch, 14), 
There is also exterior degradation: Youths * and maidens of fair 
promise and bright prospects. All blighted and blasted.by the un- 
fortunate choice of evil instead of good. The degradation that comes 
later in life to those who yield to the seductions of sin; by drunken- 
ness, dishonesty, sensuality, infidelity to the sacred obligations of 
married life. 

Disappointment in the life of sin: 

No evil deed ever yet fully satisfied the desires and expectations 
of the perpetrator. Once accomplished, new and unforeseen aspects 
of the deed present themselves—sometimes disgusting, sometimes 
even appalling. 

Often the consummation of the act is impossible, or the attempt 
a failure; but the guilt of the desire and intention remains un- 
diminished. 

Even when the object of a sinful desire is attained, the pleasure 
or gratification vanishes immediately, leaving nothing behind but 
regret, remorse, or shame. “ What fruit therefore,” asks the apostle, 


- “had you then, in those things of which you are now ashamed?” 


Lastly remorse at the thought of the evil done, and the good lost 
perhaps forever. The Prodigal Son; the wayward daughter; the 
father that has wrecked his home and disgraced his children, etc. 

II. The sinner is a servant or hireling. There is less freedom 
in a life of sin than in a life of virtue. The sinner voluntarily yields 
himself to “live according to the flesh.” 

The habit of sin weakens the will; so that when the sinner “has 
a will to do good, evil is ever present to him.” How often does not 
the poor sinner weep over his bondage, and resolve and promise to 
break away from it and mend his ways? How often is he not 
thoroughly sincere; yet how soon he falls again! Sad and pitiable 
state: “ As a dog that returneth to his vomit, so is the fool that re- 
turneth to his folly ” (Prov. xxvi. I1). 

*For a sermon or address to young men, cf. lecture by Very Rev. T. N. 


oS O.P., “Our Catholic Young Men,” etc. (Burke’s Sermons and Lec- 
tures. 
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He is the veritable slave of his passions—of sin: “ For by whom 
a man is overcome, of the same also is he the slave ” (II. Pet. ii. 19). 
But having “ yielded his members to serve iniquity unto iniquity,” 
he shall reap according to his sowing: “ He that soweth iniquity 
shall reap evils” (Prov. xxii. 8). “Be not deceived: God is not 
mocked. For what things a man shall sow, those also shall he reap. 
For he that soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corrup- 
tion ” (Galat. vi. 7, 8). 

The sinner is selfish. He seeks his own gratification. ‘“ Serves 
iniquity ” for a compensation, for wages; and “ the wages of sin is— 
death.” Death of health, of conscience, of happiness in this world; 
eternal death in the next. 

III. Not so with those who lead a life of virtue. They are not 
slaves. They are indeed servants of God, but “to serve him, is to 
reign.” They “are not children of the bond woman, but of the free, 
by the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free ” (Galat. iv. 31). 
They are children of God, simply making good use of the daily gifts 
received from their Father. The child who makes a good and rea- 
sonable use of the gifts and privileges received from his rich and 
generous father does not thereby establish any claim, by strict right, 
against his Father for more. But he has enjoyed what he has re- 
ceived far more than if he had squandered it in sinful indulgence. 
He may also confidently expect a continuance of his father’s bounty, 
and to receive from him finally a goodly inheritance. Such the life 
of virtue: A proper, faithful use of God’s gifts and graces. 

No strict claim to any reward for so doing. “ For it is God who 
worketh in us, both to will and to accomplish, according to His 
good will” (Philip. ii. 13). 

But the virtuous have the firm hope of the continuance of their 
heavenly Father’s bounty, the assurance that they “ shall have their 
fruit unto sanctification, and the end life everlasting.” 

They do not work for servile wages. They believe that they 
“ shall be delivered from the servitude of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God” (Rom. viii. 21). 

Hence St. Paul speaks of the wages of sin; but not of the wages 
of virtue (Cf. a Lapide in Rom. vi. 22). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to weigh well “ the wages of sin.” The 
inspired words of the apostle should be believed, had we no other 
knowledge of the evils of sin. What words ever had greater proof, 
daily and hourly, around us—perhaps in our own experience? 
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Thanks be to God we have our own experience of the rewards of 
virtue. Virtue is the development, the ennobling, and the perfecting 
of our being, according to the will and the gracious assistance of 
God. Sin is our degradation, ruin, eternal death. Virtue is liberty : 
sin, slavery. Who will hesitate in his choice? “The wages of sin 
is death. But the grace of God, life everlasting in Christ Jesus Our 
Lord.” 





WORSHIP IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. 


BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


“Not every man that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doth the will of my Father, who is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. vii. 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Sermon on the Mount a summary of the Gospel of Christ. 
Christian perfection the keynote. Christ demands a worship, not in appear- 
ance only, but in spirit and in truth. Faith alone will not save a man’s 
soul. Doing of good works commanded. Are we doing the will of God? 
Impure intentions and motives in exercise of religion. It is not difficult 
to live the divine life. The means. The motive. Exhortation. 


The Sermon on the Mount, from which these words of to-day’s 
Gospel are taken, beloved brethren, is a beautiful summary of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ—a clear, bright, picture of the strange, new 
teachings of the sweet Saviour of men. How it angered the proud 
and hypocritical Pharisees! How it gladdened the hearts of the 
listening throngs on that hillside of Galilee! Souls deadened by the 
cold formalism of the faithless teachers of Israel lived again in the 
bright sunlight of the glad tidings Jesus preached to them. He 
makes them know, as the world had never yet known, the blessed- 
ness of poverty, the comfort of tears, the charm of meekness, the 
joy of righteousness, the beauty of mercy, the reward of purity, 
the happiness of peace-making, and the sweetness of suffering. 

He came, as He said Himself, “not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfill it ’—to elevate it to the heights of Christian perfection. The 
keynote of His message is: “ Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father 
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is perfect.” He taught men the malice not only of murder, but also 
of angry and hateful words; the heinousness not only of adultery, 
but also of impure glances and thoughts; the evil not only of 
perjury, but also of the idle and irreverent use of God’s holy name; 
the wickedness not only of being false to a friend, but also of wish- 
ing evil to an enemy. Above all did he denounce most strongly 
that Pharisaical travesty of the law, which followed its dead letter, 
while utterly neglecting its true spirit. To Him, the Lord God, this 
was merely the white sepulchre of religion, containing naught but 
a heap of dead men’s bones. 

“Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, blind guides, 
serpents, generation of vipers, children of hell!” Harsh words 
these from the lips of the gentle Jesus of Nazareth. “ Beware of 
these false teachers. See to it that your justice abound more than 
theirs. When thou dost an alms deed, sound not a trumpet before 
thee, but rather let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth. And when thou prayest, love not to stand in the corners of 
the streets to be seen by men, but rather enter thy room, and shut 
the door, and pray to thy Father in secret. And when thou fastest 
be not sad, nor disfigure thy face, but anoint thy head and wash 
thy face, that thou appear not to men to fast.” 

Yes, beloved brethren, Jesus Christ demands of all men a 
worship, not in appearance only, but in spirit and in truth. The 
one thought that threads together the many maxims, counsels, com- 
mands, parables, appeals and threatenings which are called the 
Sermon on the Mount, is clearly set forth in the words of our text: 
“Not every man that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the will of my Father, who is 
in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is not enough for us to profess our belief in Jesus Christ, or 
to claim the name of Catholic, we must live up to that profession and 
give daily witness to that glorious name by keeping all the command- 
ments of the Saviour. It is not enough to rest merely in the externals 
of religion, for they are only intended as a help and a means of show- 
ing forth and deepening the internal love of God. For those who 
hypocritically wear but the clothes of religion, while refusing to 
fulfill the obligation it imposes; for those who cry “ Lord, Lord!” 
and deliberately fail to do the will of their heavenly Father, there is 
no salvation. God’s kingdom is only for those who pray, “ Father, 
thy will be done,” and do it faithfully, even to the end. 
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The Catholic Church has never taught that a man was saved 
merely by being a Catholic, or by using all the externals of the 
Catholic religion, be they sacramentals or Sacraments. “ Faith,” 
she teaches, “is indeed the beginning of human salvation, the 
foundation and root of all justification,’ but, “by works a man 
is justified, and not by faith only.” “ Not the hearers of the law,” 
she declares with the apostle, “are just before God, but the doers 
of the law shall be justified.” “ Every tree,” as Jesus teaches us in 
to-day’s Gospel, “that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut 
down, and shall be cast into the fire.” 

Faith alone, therefore, will not save a man’s soul. He must be 
alert in the doing of good works commanded by the Son of God. 
Springing from divine faith as a root, nourished and kept alive 
by divine hope, the Christian’s thoughts, words and deeds must 
bring forth the good fruit of divine charity. He must do his 
Father’s will on earth as it is done in heaven. 

The question we should all put to ourselves this morning, beloved 
brethren, is this: Am I doing faithfully the will of my heavenly 
Father? Is there aught of the Pharisee about me? Do [I trust 
too much in mere externals? Is my eye single, my intention pure, 
my motives untainted with worldliness and stamped with the 
divine stamp of the love of Christ Jesus? 

I am afraid that some of you might rightly be classed with those 
who vainly cry, “ Lord, Lord ”—who believe firmly in every Cath- 
olic doctrine and yet give the lie to their belief by their sinful and 
unloving lives. You pray, perhaps, but always hurriedly, irreve- 
rently, mechanically, your heart far from God. You give a scanty 
alms now and then to the poor, but never in proportion to your 
means, nor with the love of the widow of the Gospel. You go to 
Mass of a Sunday, but it is out of human respect, and with but 
little thought of the Saviour who invites you to come. You make 
your perfunctory confession during the fervor of a mission, or 
perhaps even annually to keep within the pale of the Church’s 
law, but you scarcely make any resolve to avoid the chief sins that 
keep you from God. You receive Our Lord in Holy Communion 
rarely, indevoutly—it may be even at times sacrilegiously—but the 
heart that should be all His, is tainted with anger, pride, lust and 
avarice. 

How often are we shocked at the sudden fall of some acquaint- 
ance, who to all outer seeming was a pretty good Catholic! How 
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often do non-Catholics, to excuse their own neglect of Church, 
scornfully mention some Catholic faithful to his Sunday Mass 
who is guilty of grave injustice in his business or of dishonest 
methods in his political life! 

The explanation is easy. The virtue of the one being merely 
external is unable to stand the stress of a great temptation; the 
Catholicity of the other is worn merely as a cloak for gain—it is a 
good thing to buy votes with at times, or to curry favor with the 
simple-minded, who, deceived by the outward label, mistake the 
noxious poison for the wholesome medicine. 

Do not deceive yourselves, beloved brethren. Do not be misled 
by a multitude of outward observances. Remember that the Phari- 
sees did not for a moment realize their wickedness. They did not 
accept Our Lord’s teaching, or heed in the least His scathing 
words of anger and rebuke, for a long life of hypocrisy had blinded 
them regarding the true state of their souls. They had deceived 
themselves as well as others, as Our Saviour tells us in his parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. 

How, then, shall we be certain that our religion is not a pre- 
tense, but a reality? that we are “the good tree that bringeth forth 
good fruit”? 

We must be united with God in the love of Jesus Christ, espe- 
cially in the perfect love of the Blessed Eucharist. We must not 
be content with professions of loyalty, but generously strive every 
day to become more and more perfect in the following of Christ. 
We must see to it that the motives of our every action are full of 
the supernatural love of God. 

It is not so hard to live the divine life. We have only to be 
grafted into the true vine, Christ Jesus. ‘“ Abide in me, and I in 
you,” He says. “ As the branch can not bear fruit of itself, unless 
it abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in me. 
I am the vine, you the branches; he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit, for without me you can do 
nothing.” 

The aim of all religion is the union of the soul with God. For 
this the Father sent His only begotten Son into this world, for 
this that only Son died the shameful death of the cross; for this 
He endowed nature herself with a Sacramental power whereby the 
crimson blood flowing from the cross might, through water, oil, 
bread and wine, reach down into the hearts of men, wash them 
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clean of sin, and set them aglow with the divine life and love—espe- 
cially in that love of loves and union of unions—the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of Christ Himself. 

“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, 
and I in him.” A good Communion makes the sinner a friend of 
the Most High. He has within him the source and fountain spring 
of all good works. As two pieces of iron become one in the molten 
heat of the furnace, so is the soul united with God. The Christian 
is now another Christ. He can cry out gladly with the apostle, 
“T live, now, not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Christ becomes the 
motive of all he thinks, speaks or does. Truly, the devout lover 
of the Eucharistic Christ can easily lay up treasure for heaven, 
for the Lord of heaven is within him “to begin the good work 
and to perfect it.” 

Do not imitate the Pharisee of the parable, who boasted of his 
own good deeds, and thanked God he was not as the rest of men, 
extortioners, unjust and adulterers. There is no sin so great as 
to be conscious of no sin; there is no state of soul so dangerous. 

God does not ask much. He does not demand things beyond our 
strength. He does not require the impossible. It is granted only 
to a chosen few to have ecstacies in prayer, to suffer martyrdom, to 
retire to the desert apart, to convert entire nations, to practise great 
austerities, to perform miracles, or to labor for the leper. 

But to all of us Jesus says: “If you love me keep my com- 
mandments.” Of all of us He demands the perfect fulfilment of 
our daily duties. He puts before us all the highest perfection, and 
bids us ever strive upward. “Be ye perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” He asks us never to rest content in the mere 
avoidance of grievous sin, but to constantly aim to acquire posi- 
tive virtue. He taught us by His all-perfect example how to 
conquer every sin. Pride must be overcome by humility, avarice 
by generosity, anger by meekness, lust by purity, intemperance by 
abstinence, gluttony by fasting, blasphemy by reverence for God's 
holy name. 

Be generous, then, beloved brethren, with Almighty God. Give 
Him your whole heart. That does not mean the crushing out of 
any pure human love, but, on the contrary, makes it holier and 
purer. 

Examine your conscience, and you will find just reason for 
calling yourselves unprofitable servants. Worry not, though, over 
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your past misdeeds, but burn them up completely in the mighty 
fire of the love of God. 

Pray more lovingly to the three divine Persons, visit Jesus 
oftener in the Sacrament of the Altar, strengthen your resolve to 
persevere by a more frequent reception of the Sacraments, bear 
your crosses more patiently, visit and help the poor with open 
purse and kindly word, speak the word of comfort to the sick and 
sorrowing ; win all the souls you can to Christ Jesus by your per- 
fect following of Him. 

“By their fruits you shall know them,” says Jesus Christ. The 
fruits of God, the Holy Spirit, in us are, “charity, joy, peace, 
patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, 
continence and chastity.” 

Above all, beloved brethren, remember that the motive is every- 
thing. An action, great and good in itself, will count for nothing 
in God’s sight, if done out of pride, selfishness or human respect. 
On the other hand, the most trivial and indifferent things, if done 
out of love of God, and to please Him, will merit everlasting life. 
Like the wand of a magician, a supernatural motive transforms the 
earthly into the heavenly, the temporal into the eternal, the human 
into the divine. To do everything, morning, noon and night, in 
Christ, for Christ, with Christ—this is the Christian’s vocation, this 
is the Christian’s joy. In sorrow to be nailed to the cross of Christ, 
in joy to rise again with Him from the dead, to have His words 
and example ever in mind, to believe in His name most firmly, and 
ever to let the light of our faith so shine before men by our good 
deeds that men must, perforce, glorify Our Father in heaven— 
this is doing Our Father’s will, this is life everlasting. 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
IX.—HAPPINESS. 


I am loath to cut short the discussion of this topic. Much depends 
on it. Many points of interest are, moreover, suggested while con- 
sidering it. The prevailing danger constantly besetting young 
women whose existence is largely made up of work is discontent, 
What discontent does for them is not hard to imagine. It makes 
them restless. It disturbs the equanimity which is absolutely nec- 
essary for the proper performance of duty. It incapacitates them 
for the full enjoyment of whatever pleasure their circumstances 
may furnish. It disqualifies them from rendering justice to them- 
selves and their merits. They, whenever overcome by this mood, 
are always at their worst. It prevents their true worth from becom- 
ing discernible. They are passed by when others are chosen. Op- 
portunities are lost. All brightness of character is dimmed. There 
is no such thing as an even tenor of existence. They commit a 
thousand blunders in their impetuosity. They are blinded to the 
realities of life. Living becomes a dream or a nightmare. Their 
work is open to censure. They are constantly dropping stitches 
which they never can gather again save by ripping up all they have 
done and beginning over once more. They lose valuable time. They 
are an impediment to themselves and are very much in the way of 
others. They breathe useless sighs and shed fruitless tears. They 
throw wide open the doors of their souls for every temptation to 
enter. They forget to look up. They trudge or rather they limp 
through their days. God help them when old age comes—these 
young women who nurse their discontent. 

God help them! for they have made few friends. They have 
always been marjoys. Neither men nor women delight them, nor 
do they attract men or women. Of all poor creatures they are to 
be pitied. Some may say they are undeserving of anything like 
commiseration, that they have brought all their affliction upon 
themselves, that had they acted differently they would not find 
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themselves in this plight. Perhaps so. Perhaps so. They may 
deserve no pity, but from my heart I pity them. 

The question arises, Is not this discontent, which is the parent of 
murmurings and heartburns, a feeling natural to all who are per- 
petually struggling for, not the comforts, but the bare necessities 
of life? Undoubtedly the incessant fight for better surroundings 
or for more pleasurable living will beget a weariness of mind and 
limbs. It will make the outlook very dreary at times and will 
summon not the best part of our character to the surface. Yet there 
is a way to prevent these transient emotions from congealing into 
a settled condition. They need not form the atmosphere in which 
one is to move and have one’s being. They may be always held in 
check, as we ward off temptations. It is not at all necessary that 
they possess us entirely, or in part, to the degree that they become 
the notes of a funeral march accompanying us in all our thoughts, 
words and actions. It is not at all imperative that the music of 
our life be degraded into a dirge. Such is not God’s wish in allow- 
ing us to be assailed by these disturbing impressions. 

As I have already said, these influences are only temptations, and 
the distance between temptation and sin is very long indeed. It is 
in our power to pierce through these cloud-compelling vexations 
till our thoughts reach the blue, to rise above them high enough 
to get a glimpse of the silver lining. No human violence need so 
control us as to prevent our making a sunshine all our own. There 
is healing somewhere for whatever wounds may have been inflicted. 
The balm in Gilead is not all exhausted. One method which sug- 
gests itself and which not seldom has proven a panacea, one 
method, is an indignant repudiation of any thought which may bear 
along with it a stimulus to pusillanimity. The faint heart never 
won anything. There is an optimism which is uplifting. Things 
might be much worse than they are. Things are much better than 
they appear. Besides, the possibilities of the future are infinite and 
impenetrable. No one knows what the next turn in the road may 
reveal. 

I am putting in the foreground for the moment only argu- 
ments which have but a natural basis. These may prevail for 
the nonce, but they are not always convincing, or, rather, 
they are not always persuasive. They may help for a little dis- 
tance, but they weaken as the journey widens out and lengthens. 
Still they are of some avail. No matter how black the way before 
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you may seem, you may be unable to predict a glimmering of light. 
It may be that you will have to push on through gloom until the 
end. Such things happen. Aye, it may be part of your earthly 
destiny that the darkness will thicken and everything grow drearier 
until the reaching of the term. Yet, even with such a cheerless 
prospect before you, I say, Cheer up! Have courage! Summon to 
your assistance some deliberation and a little reason. Worry is 
wearying and wearing. Brooding changeth nothing. 

Ask yourselves what it is that you would have changed. You are 
not happy? That might be questioned. Perhaps if you looked into 
the reality of things, perhaps if you understood exactly the situa- 
tion, you might in all honesty feel compelled to retract your asser- 
tion. This retraction would be more positive if you compared your 
condition with that of those whom perhaps you envy. The first 
great fact which you must always confront, not only you, but 
every woman as well as you, is, that perfect happiness is not 
found anywhere between the poles or under the sky or beneath the 
stars. All, before they discover that consummate bliss which all 
are longing for, which their hearts cry out for with a cry that has 
never been and never will be smothered, must pass through the 
gates of death. It can be discovered only on the thither verge of 
the grave. To know, to be sure of this fact which is attested by the 
experience of centuries, that is by the experience of all times and of 
all persons and personages, is one of the beginnings of wisdom. 
It changes the outlook: It strips life of some of its tawdry charm. 
It fills hearts with a salutary aching for the better land. It casts 
a saving pall over the dancing will-o’-the-wisp figures in this pass- 
ing show. When you bring home to yourselves this patent convic- 
tion, then you have made your first step in the direction of rest 
and peace and contentment, which are the only emissaries that 
happiness sends to enliven and encourage poor mortals here below. 

A further examination of this verity will be profitable. It is the 
human heart which is full of yearnings. It is so small, this human 
heart, yet how vast it is! “ What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world?” I ask this question incompletely ; I ask it, eliminat- 
ing from it that formidable “ If” with which the Master completed 
it. No man in his wildest moments has ever desired possession of the 
whole world. Every one knows the utter impossibility of such an 
ownership. Yet let us fancy a man, or rather let us fancy a woman 
in control of the universe. I mean in fullest control. She rules it 
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with an empire that is entire and boundless. Hers are all its wealth, 
treasures, precious things. Hers are all its elements. One stamp 
of her foot and the hidden storehouses of the earth yawn and pour 
out at her feet in dazzling profusion every germ and jewel and 
diamond and rarest stones and gold and silver and all the mineral 
riches with which the dark recesses beneath the crust are teeming. 
They are hers to deck herself with. They are hers to convert into 
ingots and coins. They are hers to purchase luxuries and pleasures 
beyond the dreams of women. She stands on the shingle of the 
ocean, and thunder and lightning and winds are hers to harness 
or to let loose. She is the queen of the storm and of the calm. 
She may command that wave that is billowing toward central 
ocean, to watch all the hidden depths, and to return to her with 
crest and scoop and trough laden with pearls, to drop them like 
foam on the sands on which her throne is set. She is mistress of 
the seasons. At her beck will come the icy breath of winter. In 
midsummer the cooling zephyrs of the spring will come at her call. 
At one wave of her wand autumn is by her side clothed in all her 
royalty of rich vintage and rare fruitage. Under the midnight skies 
she stands and marshals the constellations and the stars as she 


pleases. 
There never was such plenary possession as I attribute, for 
the sake of my pleading, to this woman. I am endeavoring 


to picture her laden with everything that the world can give. She 
is graced with beauty and dowered with youth and health. She 
holds captive the willing hearts and minds of all men and all 
women. There is no wish that is not gratified. Even the span of 
life is lengthened out to her beyond the measure granted to the 
earlier sires of the race. 

My palette is empty. I have used up all my colors. I ask now 
whether that impossible queen is perfectly happy? Enviable she 
undoubtedly is. Take her as she IS, fashioned from the stuff of 
which dreams are made; approach her and ask her is she perfectly 
happy. You desire an honest answer. Watch her features as she 
is struggling to make the reply. There is a contraction of brow; there 
are lines, almost imperceptibly tracing themselves, on the smooth 
skin and crowding round the smiling lips. There is a catch to her 
breath, and there is the faintest echo of a sigh as she responds out 
of the knowledge of her own heart and out of the conviction of her 
own mind, that not to-day is she, nor on any yesterday of the past 
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was she, perfectly happy. Never had she for one single hour worn 
the full rose of consummate felicity. The why and wherefore of al] 
this is not far to seek. The real cause of her lacking what our 
nature craves for lies in the absolute impotency of the world, with 
all that it has, with all that it can do, to bring about such a con- 
summation as flawless beatitude. This is a goal which all the potency 
of the universe can not reach out to. The sooner we are penetrated 
with this truth, the sooner we will give up the useless chasing of 
the rainbow, the fruitless letting down of buckets into wells and 
bringing nothing up. The world can do no more than its limitations 
can effect and because of its limitations the world, boasting and 
ambitious as it is, is in this particular helpless and bankrupt. In 
other words the earth is itself and is not heaven. The home of 
happiness as of misery is the human heart. From the heart springs 
every desire, and desolate indeed is it, until every wish is appeased. 
The heart hunger is real starvation, the starvation of joy and love 
and pleasure. 


“The heart is like an instrument whose strings 
Steal nobler music from Life’s many frets. 
The golden threads are spun through Suffering’s fire 
Wherewith the marriage robes for heaven are woven. 
And all the rarest hues of human life 
Take radiance and are rainbowed out in tears!” 


The first stride toward contentment is made when we turn to 
what is written on the initial page of the heart and read what is 
inscribed between the lines. The primary lesson it conveys is the 
lesson of its own limitations and of its own expansibility. A pocket 
rule can measure its dimensions, its length, breadth and depths, but 
no plummet can sound its capacity. Said an old writer, “ The heart 
is a small thing, but desireth great matters. It is not sufficient for 
a kite’s supper, yet the whole world is not sufficient for it.” Yes, 
the heart of man is so constituted that you may drop into it the 
whole world and it will not be filled. Yes, crowd it with worlds 
and all that worlds hold and it will still be empty. Feed to it every 
created thing and every possible created thing and it will still be 
hungry. 

The history of so many of the great ones who have played chief 
roles on the stage of the world is the history of starved hearts. To 
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the deluded fancies of the onlooker they may have had everything, 
yet the cry of their hearts has been, More! More! More! 

My dear young friends, why do you life your sad, envious eyes to 
the favored women of fortune? What is it that you have not and 
that you desire? They have independence, you say, and for 
you there has been nothing but servitude and dependence upon 
others. You long to be 


. “ A free and fetterless thing— 
A wave on the ocean, a bird on the wing.” 


These creatures fondled in the lap of luxury—you fancy that they 
are without bond or chain? God help you in your ignorance. If 
the vision were granted you, the vision of their real condition, you 
would behold them covered from head to foot with shackles. Tiaras 
and crowns and pearls and jewels are only plating which hides the 
aches of heads which they diademed, which smother the sighs of 
the breasts upon which they rise and fall, which mask the helpless 
and frenzied clutchings of the hands and fingers they cover. A 
servitude like theirs it has never been your lot to feel. They are 
slaves purchased by the world. They are at the beck of the world. 
They must think and act and speak as the world bids them. They 
must subdue everything within them to the world. The negress 
slave was held in bond in body only. These women are slaves in 
very soul. Their souls are in vassalage. Such subjection need never 
be yours. Not for one moment in that dependence against which you 
repine need you live as thralls. You are not beggars. You work, 
and your work is noble, and the money you gain is money that is 
yours by every right and by that high title of labor. Understand 
your position at its real value, and you are the freest of the free 
and your independence is genuine liberty. You moan because 
your hands and feet are weary. Are not these women you are 
tempted to consider so privileged fatigued and exhausted? How 
often in the very pursuit of pleasure, in their obedience to the dic- 
tates of ceremony and fashion, how often they are from sheer 
lassitude pushed to the very edge of swoon? How often as haggard 
and drooping they roll by in their equipages, how often they envy 
the bright eyes and elastic step and cheerful smile of you and your 
compeers in the busy marts of the working day world. 

Monotony! God grant you have never felt a monotony like theirs. 
After the monotony of pain there is no sameness like that of 
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pleasure or excess. It is a monotony oh, so stale, so flat and un- 
profitable. It is a monotony unto loathing and disgust. They 
have so little relief in the satiety of their existence. They have 
leaped the bounds of moderation, and the penalty they suffer for 
their transgression is surfeit unbearable. Soporifics are the remedies 
they clamor for. You talk of your fatigue, but it is repose com- 
pared with theirs. They are blasé, that is, tired of everything, 
They fling themselves from one dissipation into another lest they 
remember. They long to forget. They are panting to lose sight 
of it all. They are weary of looking into weary faces, into insin- 
cere eyes, upon treacherous smiles. They are weary of hollow 
laughter, of dissembling tones. They are weary of the falsehood, 
of the deception, of the exaggeration, of the equivocation, of the 
sham of it all. They are weary of the Judas kisses, of the cant, of 
the crocodile tears, of the perfidy, of the humbug of it all. Their 
silks, their gold, their pearls are shrouds and bonds and tears. 

If you only understood, there would be no hesitation on your part, 
dear young women, dear young women of the sewing machine, of 
the typewriter, of the pen, of the yard measure, of the needle, no 
hesitation whatever as to your choice. Better a thousand years 

in the factory or the shop or the store, than one day in the taber- 

nacles of the worldlings, of the votaries of fashion, of the scions 
of high society. This is a matter well worth studying. It will be 
always true, no matter who has said it, it will always be true: 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you; 
Weep and you weep alone— 
For the poor old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has troubles enough of its own.” 


Troubles enough and to spare—troubles to curse. Very few laughs. 
' Never the loud laugh that proclaims the mind that is vacant of cares. 
Forget not the solemn warning that fell so lovingly from the lips 
of the Master Workman, of the Master Toiler: “ My kingdom is 
not of this world.” “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth” (John xiv. 27). 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 





FUNERAL OF BISHOP PHELAN OF PITTSBURG. 


Eutocy DELIVERED BY THE RicuT Rev. P. J. DonauueE, D.D., 
BisHop OF WHEELING, W. VA. 


“T have fought a good fight. I have finished my course: I have kept the 
faith. As to the rest there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the 
Lord, the just Judge, shall render to me.”—II. Timothy iv: 7, 8. 


Right Reverend, Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers; Dearly Beloved 
Brethren in Christ: A little less than two years ago, it was my happy privilege 
to speak in the dear old Cathedral on the memorable occasion when a 
Coadjutor for this great diocese received episcopal consecration. Our hearts 
that day were filled and thrilled with a double joy. Another bishop was 
added to the ranks of the hierarchy, to represent our Holy Mother Church, 
and, what perhaps more deeply moved and gratified us, the old warrior, full 
of years and merits and honors, was to lay down his helmet, his shield and 
his spear, and to spend such years as God might still grant him in well- 
earned repose. 

On that day my lips were partly holden. I was forced to set a guard 
round about them. I knew my man! I realized that though high praise 
might gratify the assembled throng I should but wound his heart. He was 
yet able to protest; he could lift his hand in remonstrance; anger could still 
leap from his eye; his humility could still take alarm. But now all is 
changed! He is down! I need not count on his displeasure; the lips are 
now sealed in death; the hands are folded across the unheaving breast; his 
eyes are closed to this world forever! 

So to-day you and I can indulge the luxury of our grief. I can praise and 
you can weep, but the ears of him who lies there are deaf to praise or wailings. 

“T have fought a good fight!” Yes, he came of fighting stock. He 
sprang from a race that in the battle’s shock has successfully fought in all 
the world’s quarrels save its own. He saw the light in historic Kilkenny, 
in sight of Slieve Rue, and Slievenamon, by the banks of the Nore that 
hastens down to join its sister rivers, hard by the spot where they pour their 
waters into ocean’s bosom on storied Waterford’s shore. He came into 
the world near four-score years ago, in times of oppression and persecution. 
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He was a babe in his saintly mother’s arms when Catholic Emancipation 
was signed. 

Almighty God molded and fashioned him for a warrior. His huge frame 
enclosing a great heart designed him for conflict. His lion courage never 
quailed; his persistent energy, save in the last half decade, never knew 
abatement. Not that he was literally a man of the sword. He was a fighter 
for all that was clean and honest and of good repute, for the uplifting of his 
fellowmen, for the honor and advancement of Holy Mother Church. And if 
any man after the great St. Paul could say, “I have fought a good fight,” 
surely it is he. 

If you desire the proof, look round about. Behold this mighty diocese, 
growing from the little grain of mustard seed to the stately tree in which 
three hundred and fifty thousand souls find shade and peace and rest and 
comfort and promise of eternal joys. 

Behold the two hundred and twenty-five churches and sixty chapels with 
spires pointing heavenward to our eternal home. Behold the four hundred 
clergy, the vast array of religious communities, the institutions without 
number, the orphanage at Idlewood where to-day nine hundred fatherless 
and motherless little ones offer their childish prayers and weep bitter tears 
for their father, now lost to them forever! 

The diocese of Pittsburg in the last twenty-five years has made marvelous 
progress. I dare to say that it has out-stripped even the amazing industrious 
development of this hive of marts and mills and mines. And the leader in 
the forefront of the battle in this great conquest has been the Right Rev- 
erend Richard Phelan, fourth bishop. Tell me not that these have been 
victories of peace, which are yet no less renowned than those of war. Those 
who understand anything of the episcopal office realize only too deeply the 
struggles, the trials, sometimes, alas, the bitterness involved in the upbuild- 
ing of a great diocese. They understand the conflict of wills which leaves 
wounds as deep and painful as those of the sword. They realize the isolation 
of the episcopal dignity, and how when the fight is waging the chief pastor 
suffers alone while even those nearest to him sleep in peace. Yet must he 
go on, unfalteringly, ready to give up life if need be, in defense of the rights 
and prerogatives of his sacred office. Of such a breed, and of such a heart 
was the illustrious dead. He never acted from expediency. He never paltered 
with truth to serve the hour; he never flinched or blanched or quailed; never 
availed himself of finesse or proceeded by indirection. Nothing visionary 
or impracticable or wavering in him! 

No! He was— 

“ moderate, resolute, 
Rich in saving common-sense 
And, as the greatest only are, 


In his simplicity sublime.” 


Romance pictures the figure of a maiden knight clad in snowy armor, 
mounted on a cream white charger, giving up all earthly ties and joys to 
fight the battle of the weak and pursue the ever-receding phantom of the 
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Holy Grail. Nineteenth century fact shows another knight, poorly clad, 
and worse mounted, riding up and down the Allegheny Valley, through 
Freeport, Kittanning, Ore Hill, Stewartson, Pine Creek and other wild 
regions, not pursuing phantoms, but preaching the plain Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to his poor scattered flocks, comforting the sorrowful, relieving the 
poverty of the widow and the orphan, warring doughtily against the excesses 
and the wildness of those pioneer days, and in some lowly hut or miner’s 
cabin consecrating the blood of Jesus Christ in the Holy Grail not set with 
precious gems, but consecrated equally by contact with that sacred blood 
which saves the world. It presents to us the figure of one in the first flush 
of manhood, leaving the uninfected air of the mountains and coming to this 
city to fight not a phantom, but the dread spectre of cholera, piling up its 
heaps of the dead. 

What years of labor! What unrequited toil! What fights, what struggles 
with tempest and flood! What hunger and thirst! What opposition, active 
or inert! What sacrifices! And yet he struck home with might and over- 
came ! 

With far more truth than the shadowy and half-mythical Sir Galahad of 
the far off centuries could he have said: 


“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


To gaze at the man was to be satisfied that no matter how arduous the 
conflict, no mean advantage would be taken. The mouth was resolute; the 
lips firm and unyielding, but upon that broad forehead between those honest 
eyes, honesty sat enthroned! Unconsciously he felt that the highest diplomacy 
was ever the strictest truth. When the right or the wrong of some concrete 
situation might be clouded with prejudice or obscured by mere complexity, 
his mind with a species of occult orientation went intuitively to the mark. 
Sometimes he could hardly tell himself the why or the wherefore of a 
decision. Chief Justice Marshall of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
after devouring a brief of a thousand pages and listening to learned and 
abstruse arguments for days would say to Associate Judge Story, “ Story, 
this is my judgment in the case presented; now, find out the reasons from 
the books.” The angelic hosts are said by theologians to possess intuitive 
perception of the truth without the painful processes of majors and minors 
and labored syllogisms. To many men are vouchsafed some degrees of this 
intuitive faculty, and one of these par excellence was Bishop Phelan! 

He was a student of men and events, rather than of books. Truthful and 
sincere, and without guile himself, he recognized those kindred qualities in 
others. Courageous and high hearted himself, his grit and strength over- 
flowed into those by whom he was surrounded, while the contagion of his 
cheerfulness, his mirth, his hope, created an atmosphere of optimism. Thus 
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he fought and wrought himself, and thus he multiplied his Personality as 
every leader should. 

Yes, dearly beloved brethren, he fought a good fight, a fight against 
error, a fight against intemperance, a fight ‘against the narrowing lust of 
gold by being himself one of the most openhanded of givers, a fight for law 
and order and disicpline, as witness his many pronouncements, his yearly 
synods and retreats, a fight against the savage passions of men as witness 
the houses he established and cherished and befriended as citadels of refuge 
and hope for fallen woman, more often sinned against than sinning. 

“T have finished my course,” cries St. Paul. 

And so, on Tuesday last, he, too, finished his course. A course as priest, 
as vicar general, coadjutor and bishop which has seldom been equaled in 
these United States. There is no need to recall to your minds all the stages 
of this wondrous career. They are written large in stone and marble, in 
hospital and asylum. The newspapers of this great city have devoted col- 
umns to enlarging upon them. They are more indelibly traced in the fleshy 
tablets of grateful hearts. For twenty-three years in yonder city, he was 
the “soggarth aroon” enshrined in the hearts of his parishioners, and thou-' 
sands here who have this day crossed the Allegheny to assist at these 
obsequies and mingle their tears with their sister city can testify to the sure 
abiding place he had in their affections. Never, perhaps, in all these United 
States was a priest more loved and revered than Father Phelan, and when 
he crossed the bridge to higher honors and weightier tasks, their hearts were 
filled with sorrow for the days to be no more. Such a place also has he 
achieved in the respect, the confidence, the love of priest and people on this 
side. Even those not of the household of the faith felt the drawing power of 
that rugged honesty, that bluff manliness, those straight methods, that stern- 
ness which merely masked the softest of hearts. 

“T have kept the Faith,” cries the great apostle of the Gentiles, in his last 
hours. And so I say of the dear departed. He was cradled in the faith! 
His mother was a saintly woman; sprung from a race which even Lecky 
the Protestant historian of European morals, characterizes as one of the 
chastest in all the world. 

He imbibed from earliest infancy the principles of our holy religion; he 
grew up in an atmosphere of faith. Many here present have had the hap- 
piness of being born under like conditions in Ireland, Germany, and other 
European countries, and have brought with them these early and holy tradi- 
tions to purify the moral environment in this new land. In respect of some 
races this tide is nearly spent; with others it is still at high flood. It is 
the fashion in some quarters to make light of the traditions of European 
countries, but ever and anon the truth, which can never be downed defini- 
tively and finally, comes out. Thus I have read recently the deliberate judg- 
ment of Protestant clergymen that the only hope for the moral regeneration 
of some of the New England States from the degradation of impurity and 
disregard of the sanctities of wedlock is the infusion of new blood by immi- 
gration. Among the newcomers there is a keen and abiding sense of the 
supernatural, a respect for holy things. They have the fear of God in their 
hearts, and a profound appreciation of the holiness and the indissolubility of 
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the marriage tie. They have all the old fashioned virtues mingled, it is true, 
with some of the old fashioned weaknesses, but they form the raw material 
of splendid citizenship and the hope of those who, gazing to windward make 
out the gathering storms of socialism, anarchy and rank unbelief. 

Of such a faith, and steeped in such traditions, the youth Richard Phelan 
landed on these shores. And since that day he has not only kept the faith 
himself, but has been, under God, the efficient cause of thousands upon thou- 
sands of others keeping it. He was no orator in the shallow, narrow mean- 
ing of that term; he despised the tricks and devices of windy word-mongers. 
His life, an open page, was one long eloquent sermon on the Gospel of his 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Saint Francis of Assisi, seven centuries ago, 
went forth from his monastery coweled and sandaled with a rope of the 
Franciscan habit around his loins. “Let us go out,” he said to the lay 
brother “to preach.” The two with reverent mien and downcast eyes 
passed up and down the streets of the city without uttering a word, till at 
length they again gained their own cloister. “Father,” said the lay brother, 
“T thought we went forth to preach.” “ Yes,” replied the seraphic one; “and 
we have preached at every step without moving our lips.” 

Bishop Phelan was always for deeds of charity, of faith, of heroism, rather 
than mere empty words. To a cry of poverty, he answered with a check. To 
an application by some poor priest for assistance he gave not words, but sub- 
stantial financial help. When by disaster and death or parents’ misconduct 
hundreds and thousands of helpless little ones were cast upon the world 
without a friend to take them by the hand, clothe their nakedness or give 
them shelter, he planned and collected and managed day and night—some- 
times far into the small hours of the morning—to erect the magnificent 
orphanage at Idlewood when he, in his declining years, the father of none 
according to the flesh, but the father of thousands by his great love, cher- 
ished them until his last hour. 

The man’s whole personality was a sermon; his whole life was a treatise 
on faith; his whole atmosphere was of the things unseen rather than of those 
that are seen. And of this deep and abiding faith, he has left a lasting im- 
print throughout the length and breadth of this flourishing diocese. 

Few, if any, of the Catholics of this country show more evidence of the 
holding in utter simplicity to the ancient belief than do the faithful of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

“ As the pastor, so the people” is a proverb old and deep. And it is equally 
true that as the bishop, so in general the pastors, the faith descends in fresh- 
ening streams from the fountain head to the barrenest and driest of the 
lowlands. 

Such was the man, and such his life, most poorly sketched. All that is 
mortal of him lies before us. Sorrow fills the heart of his erstwhile coadju- 
tor with whom he lived under the same roof for so many years, and whom he 
loved as a son. Grief bows down brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces 
in this state. The news of his death was flashed beneath ocean’s bed to 
brothers in the ancestral home. To the sister in far off New South Wales, 
who also has devoted her life to God, the cable carried the dread tidings. 
Four hundred devoted priests mourn his loss; three hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand of the faithful are this day plunged in grief. Permit me, Right Rey- 
erend, Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers, brothers and sisters, nephews 
and nieces, to mingle my tears with your own and to lay with you a wreath 
of affection at the feet weary from long travel and worn with labor in the 
service of his Master and his God. 

This sacred place is draped in deepest mourning. The wail of the Kyrie 
and the Miserere fills its hallowed precincts. We weep for one who was 
the friend of the fatherless, the elder brother of his priests, the solicitous and 
generous friend of virgins consecrated to God, the pride of Catholic and in 
many ways of non-Catholic Pittsburg, the ornament and the glory of that 
Church for whom he would have willingly laid down his life, not alone in 
the slow march of disease, but in the swift anguish of martyrdom and blood! 

But is this an occasion of unmixed gloom and sorrow? Must we mourn 
like those who have no hope? Do we behold that rugged frame fast suc- 
cumbing to the forces of dissolution without any soothing of our sorrow? 
No, a thousand times no! Christian hope, like the white edges and the 
purple garnishings of these trappings of woe light up the darkness of our 
night. We are not wholly comfortless, and from that bier we fancy that after 
the good fight, after this course so faithfully finished, after the self sacrifice 
and heroism of the four score years, we can hear from the white lips the cry: 
“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the Faith. 
As to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice which the Lord, the 
just Judge, will render to me.” 

In that faith and in that sure hope bear him hence, the illustrious and 
worthy successor of O’Connor, of Domenec, of Tuigg, and commit him to 
mother earth, where the snow’s white pall shall fitly symbolize the innocence 
of his life, the uprightness of his intention, his knightly loyalty to all that was 
honest and manly and true. But while you bear him hence, and many a 
time in the after days and the after years, I beseech you pray for his soul. 
Remember that he appears in the presence of that awful sanctity before 
which even the angels tremble! Bear in mind that even the just man falls 
seven times a day, and that no flesh is spotless in the sight of the ever- 
living God! 

Farewell, our bishop, our father, our friend! We can only give thee the 
tribute of our tears and our prayers. Thou hast passed beneath our horizon 
of time into the abysmal depths of eternity, but so resplendent and glorious 
wert thou in thy uprising, thy zenith and thy setting, that long after darkness 
has descended, that glory and that splendor reflected in the upper heavens 
will light us on our path. Eternal rest, grant unto him, O Lord, and let 
perpetual light shine upon him! 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
IX.—Tue HicHer CATECHISM. 


The history of the past will be evidence that we are not the 
originators of the Higher Catechism. It would be instructive, as 
well as interesting, to be able to delve into some of the methods of 
the earlier Church, to discover in detail how the first twelve teachers 
managed that all-important thing of teaching religious doctrine. 
That there were Catechism classes there can be little doubt. There 
was an explanation of the new Gospel. Proselyting was carried on 
under great difficulties. They were ages of persecution. Leaving 
aside the consideration that the Holy Spirit came to the enlighten- 
ment of these beginners in marvelous ways, the human side of the 
missionary work suggests much labor, as well as much prayer. That 
the neophyte knew his lesson well, and understood it thoroughly 
before he was admitted to the reception of the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, is beyond cavil. 

There were earnest Catechumens, but there were also indefatig- 
able Catechists. It is their plan one would like to be able to trace 
-in those young days of the Church, when in so many instances to be 
a Christian meant martyrdom and to be a learner in the new belief 
exposed one to suspicion, and so often imperiled life. 

Sterling work was done in the “ Sunday schools ” during the first 
and second centuries of our era. It is not inadmissible that among 
inquiring minds were men and women of culture born and bred in 
scepticism and curious to the last degree. Sunday schools in those 
times were not made up of children only. People of all ages flocked 
to hear the glad tidings and more than once was the teacher called 
upon to clear up vexed questions, to dispel doubts, to meet intelligent 
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and difficult queries. Nor would any kind of an answer suffice. 
Straightforward and lucid and satisfying must the replies have been. 
Scripture and history were necessarily referred to. In a word, in 
embryo, and perhaps in full development, are recognizable in these 
assemblies the features of the Higher Catechism. 

Whether. the Catechism was higher or lower, advanced or ele- 
mentary, this one thing is certain, the spirit of the school was warm 
and lofty. The teachers were just fresh from the face to face 
vision of the Incarnate God, and hence were animated by a zeal 
as prudent as it was daring. They were absorbed by one idea, 
which was the idea that all interests were secondary in comparison 
with the interests of Christ and of souls. In their ears were stil] 
ringing the winged, prolific and magic words of the Saviour—words 
which leaped from a heart in touch with the miseries of the race, 
from a heart which while human and limited, had expanded almost 
to infinity from contact with the heart of God, from a heart meek 
and humble, but at the same time brave and exalted—from a heart 
lion-like in its strength and lamb-like in its tenderness—from a 
heart full of such a splendid love for man, a love so splendid that it 
inspired the intrepidity to live as well as the fortitude to die for 
every rational creature, no matter how degraded the object of its 
compassion might be. They had listened to words that were not 
words merely, but also and especially deeds, deeds dauntless and 
heroic. The words they had caught from the lips of Him whose 
heart was a brimming fount of love were words that sprang from 
unfathomed abysses of affection and sacrifice and descended vitaliz- 
ing and regenerating into depths of wickedness and wretchedness 
that were teeming with blasphemy and despair. Words were they 
which He had uttered before the doctors, in His infancy, before the 
Scribes and Pharisees, in the presence of His disciples the night of 
His agony, and before the murderous mob that shouted back words 
of infamy the afternoon of His death. 

These elder preceptors remembered the words spoken from the 
throne of the Cross when the Saviour, almost lifeless under the 
pressure of His crown diademed with thorns, spoke through streams 
of that precious blood, one drop of which was the ransom not of a 
king or a kingdom only, but of the world. The expressions of 
Christ on the Cross are a legacy to the world. They speak of every 
human condition which may be called into being by the weight of 
the ills of mind and heart to which the flesh may be heir. They 
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strike every note in the gamut of suffering, and they appeal to 
every depth of compassion as well as to every height of moral and 
spiritual nobility. They were abysmal voices, reaching down to 
every sounding and soaring to every summit. There is inspiration 
in them for every Catechist. They stimulate to the most burning 
ardor and to the noblest self-sacrifice. They run through notes of 
forgiveness and abandonment and agony and resignation and joy- 
ous heroism. They gave the pitch and they marked the time for 
every utterance, every proclamation of the apostles, their successors, 
their followers, in those early times when the infant Church, a mere 
babe in proportions, yet a giant to subdue and overcome, when the 
infant Church gloried in Jesus Christ, but in Jesus Christ crucified. 
Springing from heart depths divine, they became talismanic for all 
who in the centuries following the crucifixion were to co-operate 
with the Redeemer in the peerless work of spiritual emancipation. 

All the ages have caught up the spirit and have been inflamed 
by it, and have endeavored to prevent the extinguishing of even 
the smallest spark of that fire which He came to cast upon earth 
and for the enkindling of which He made and still makes such 
eloquent pleading. 

The apostles disappeared, and as the last one expired there was 
a multitude of recruits to catch the banner of the cross from his 
inert hand and flash its crimson over all the regions of the world. 

The missionaries—in the beginning nearly all the Catechists were 
missionaries in the strictest sense of the term—brought the primi- 
tive Catechism everywhere, and they punctuated its text with refer- 
ences to the history of the Church as it was written in blood by the 
apostles and their deacons and their special disciples. It was higher 
Catechism of the highest. As time rolled on came the saints of the 
new belief, and wherever they went or their writings were carried, 
they gathered around them children and adults and impregnated 
their minds with the essentials of the heaven-descended doctrine. 
They were as Christ in the temple, asking and answering questions 
among the doctors of the Jewish and Gentile world. 

The fire was enkindled into a conflagration which bade fair to 
consume the world in its illuminating and purifying flames. Re- 
ligious orders sprang like an exhalation into being. There were 
the Benedictines and the Franciscans and the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits. They were simply the Catechists of the earth. The great 
theological productions which their genius dictated and their in- 
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spired pens created were nothing more than contribution to the 
Catechetical lore of the universe. They ramified in their wonderfy] 
vivifying and generating power in all directions. They were the 
congeners of so many illustrious bodies. Among the more modern 
were the Brothers of the Christian schools who dominated and stil] 
dominate the masses by the thorough education they furnish in the 
essentials of education, who dominated and still dominate in their 
teaching of Catechism, and have transformed all the schools they 
control into veritably Christian institutions. All suggest topics of 
fruitful thought in the matter of the Sunday school, and from all 
these sources may be drawn a rich revenue for the fuller equip- 
ment of the higher Catechism. 























AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
SECOND PERIOD. 


HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.). 


XXV.—THE FAMINE IN EGypPT. 


A. Preparation—The dreams of Pharao came true according to Joseph’s 
interpretation. After the seven years of plenty came the famine, which 
reached as far as Canaan. Therefore Jacob sent his sons to Egypt to buy 
supplies. 


B. Narration.—(a) The famine in Egypt. (b) The famine in 
Canaan. (c) The meeting. (d) Arrival at their father’s. 


C. Explanation—(a) The seven years of scarcity which Joseph had fore- 
told began to come, and the famine prevailed in the whole world, but there 
was bread in all the land of Egypt. And when there also they began to be - 
famished, the people cried to Pharao for food. And he said to them: Go to 
Joseph; aud do all that he shall say to you. And the famine increased daily 
in all the land, and Joseph opened all the barns, and sold to the Egyptians, 
for the famine had oppressed them also (Gen. xli. 54, 55, 56). Joseph had 
stored in the barns all the grain that had been saved during the years of 
plenty, and this was now sold to the people to make into bread. Jacob said 
to his sons, “I have heard that wheat is sold in Egypt: go ye down, and buy 
us necessaries, that we may live, and not be consumed with want. (b) So 
the ten brethren of Joseph went down to buy corn in Egypt. While Benjamin 
was kept at home by Jacob, who said to his brethren: Lest perhaps he take 
any harm in the journey (Gen. xlii. 2-5). Owing to what he thought 
had happened to Joseph, Jacob was afraid to trust Benjamin, his young- 
est son, out of his sight. (c) They came into Egypt and bowed down before 
Joseph, who was governor in the land. “ And though he knew his brethren, 
he was not known by them (xlii. 8). During the twenty-two years he 
had been in Egypt he had greatly changed. “ And remembering the dreams, 
which formerly he had dreamed, he said to them: You are spies. You come 
to view the weaker part of the land” (xlii. 9). He thought of that dream 
especially in which the sheaves of his brothers bowed down before his sheaf. 
He called them spies in order to test them. He wished to see if they had 
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become better. They told him who they were and that one brother was not 
living, and one, the youngest, had been left at home. Joseph said, “Seng 
one of you to fetch him, and you shall be in prison till what you have saiq 
be proved, whether it be true or false. So he put them in prison three days” 
(xlii. 16, 17). He imprisoned them, not for revenge, but that they might 
think over the past, the wrong they had done to him, and repent of their 
sin. He held one of the brothers as a pledge, but the others he brought out 
of prison, and he spoke to them saying: “ Bring your youngest brother to me, 
that I may find your words to be true, and you may not die.” They did as he 
had said. And they talked one to another: “ We deserve to suffer these things, 
because we have sinned against our brother, seeing the anguish of his soul, 
when he besought us and we would not hear: therefore is this affliction come 
upon us.” And Ruben, one of them, said: “ Did not I say to you: Do not 
sin against the boy; and you would not hear me? Behold his blood is re- 
quired. And they knew not that Joseph understood, because he spoke to 
them by an interpreter (xlii. 20-23). Joseph did not speak to them in the 
Hebrew tongue, but had what he said translated to them by an interpreter; 
thus they knew not that he understood all that they spoke. “And he turned 
himself away a little while and wept” (xlii. 24). Their words had made 
known to Joseph that they had thought over and come to the knowledge of 
their sin, and he wept in holy joy at the improvement in his brethren. “ And 
taking Simeon, and binding him in their presence, he commanded his servants 
to fill their sacks with wheat, and to put every man’s money again in their 
sacks, and to give them besides provisions for the way: and they did so” 
(xlii. 25). Joseph retained one of them as a pledge that the others might 
return, and he chose Simeon because, as the eldest, he was the most guilty. 
“But they having loaded their asses with the corn went their. way. And 
one of them, opening his sack to give his beast provender in the inn, saw 
the money in the sack’s mouth. And said to his brethren: My money is 
given me again; behold it is in the sack. And they were astonished and 
troubled, and said one to another: What is this that God hath done unto us?” 
(xlii. 28). Joseph had the money replaced in their bags because he did not 
wish to take pay from his father and his brethren. They were afraid when 
they found it, lest, it being known, they might be taken as thieves while 
they were yet in Egypt. (d) And they came to Jacob their father in the 
Land of Canaan, and they told him all things that had befallen them 
(xlii. 29). 


D. Interpretation—Works of mercy. Joseph spoke severely t> 
his brethren, and placed them in prison, to bring them, by the means 
of affliction, to a sense of their former sin and a sincere repentance 
for it. To admonish sinners, to bring them to a knowledge of their 
guilt and to sincere repentance, thereby helping them to lead better 
lives is one of the spiritual works of mercy. Of which other 
spiritual work of mercy have we already spoken? Which are the 
spiritual works of mercy? Joseph did not wish to accept pay for 
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the provisions that were to satisfy the hunger of his father and 
brethren. He considered it as his duty to feed the hungry. This 
is one of the corporal works of mercy. Which are the corporal 
works of mercy? The physical evils in the world. Joseph’s brothezs, 
though innocent of the charge against them, were thrown into 
prison. God allowed this suffering to come upon them, through 
Joseph, that they might mend their ways. There is suffering in the 
world that the sinner may mend his ways and not be forever lost. 
For what other reason? If God takes care of all things, why is there 


so much suffering ? 


E. Moral Application—Hunger is a suffering. And we must, 
according to God’s command, feed the hungry. Learn to be gen- 
erous and unselfish; deny yourselves that you may help those who 
are in want. Remember that what you do for the least of God’s 
creatures you are doing for Him, and He will richly repay you. 





PASTORAL PART. 


ANALECTA. 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex. Actis Pit X. 


A. Approval of the Congress on Catechism. 

The Holy Father sends to the editor of J] Catechista 
Cattolico a letter full of warm commendation for the work 
of the Congress of Catholics on the teaching of Catechism. 
He considers this the most potent means of realizing his 
desire “to restore all things in Christ.” The remarkable 
energy displayed by the world to-day in the pursuit of 
knowledge, unfortunately does not extend to the knowl- 
edge most worth having—that of things divine; and it is 
a consolation to the Pope to find men working so zealously 
in this cause. (February 8, 1905.) 

B. On the “Los von Rom” movement. 

In a letter to Cardinal Gruscha and the bishops of Aus- 
tria, the Holy Father expresses his deep sorrow at the 
lamentable defection of certain Catholics from the Faith, 
and urges the bishops to sustain efforts for the preserva- 
tion of religion and the peace of the Empire. (March 
6, 1905.) 

II. From the Congregation of the Propaganda. 
New Prefectures. 

That portion of the Island of Borneo which belongs to 
Holland is to be erected into a new Prefecture, to be known 
as the Prefecture of Dutch Borneo. Another Prefecture 
has also been created by Congregation of Extraordinary 
Affairs in the Republic of Columbia. Both are to be in 
charge of the Capuchin Fathers. 
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Ill. From the Congregation of the Council. 
Remuneration for Collecting Stipends. 

On account of the scarcity of Mass-intentions in his 
diocese, the Archbishop of Tarragona, in Spain, appointed 
a priest to collect and distribute them. In compensation 
for labor, the cost of books, and possible losses, the col- 
lector was allowed to retain five per cent. of each stipend 
received. In doubt as to whether the practice is in harmony 
with the Decree “ De Observandis,’ he submits it to the 
Congregation. The decision rendered is that, as a matter 
of favor, he may take three per cent. for a period of fiv2 
years. 

IV. From the Congregation of Rites. 
The Ordo to be followed “in ecclesia aliena.” 

In the diocese of Ratisbon, some churches, which are 
places of pilgrimage, are being administered ad tempus 
by Religious. The question arises whether all who say 
Mass there, even the bishop and the diocesan parish priest, 
should follow the calendar of the Religious. The decision 
is rendered in the affirmative. (January 27, 1905.) 


V. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
A. Privileged Altar in Chapels of Sisters of Charity. 
Since 1857 the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 
have had the favor of a privileged altar for all Masses 
which they have priests say for them in any of their ora- 
tories. As this wording is rather ambiguous, they submit 
a Dubium, to which the Congregation responds with a 
decision that all Masses said in their chapels enjoy the 
privilege. (February 1, 1905.) 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





THE MEDICAL SECRET. 


A recent work on “ Social Diseases and Marriage” (Prince A. 
Morrow, M.D.) quotes the following case: ‘ The father of a young 
woman asks information relative to the health of a young man 
(your patient) who is engaged to his daughter. ‘I wish to ask, 
under the seal of secrecy, certain details as to his malady. I beg 
you to say whether I can or can not accept him as a son-in-law. I 
hope that you will take into consideration the embarrassment of a 
father placed between the desire to give to his daughter the hus- 
band of her choice and the fear of the. results the marriage may 
have, if the hints that have been given me are unfortunately true.’ 
In the case given above should the physician, entrenching himself 
behind the Hippocratic oath and the proscriptions of the law, guard 
an absolute silence, or, only interrogating his conscience, should 
he make it the judge of the secret confided to him, to divulge it, or 
be silent, according to circumstances?” 

Answer. Secrets committed to professional men, v. g., phy- 
sicians, lawyers, etc., by reason of their profession are known in 
theology as “ secreta commissa rigorosa.”’ They impose an obli- 
gation, arising from strict justice, ex stricta justitia, and, therefore, 
in a grave matter they bind under pain of mortal sin. They impose 
a graver obligation than “ secreta naturalia,” or “ secreta promissa.” 
These latter are binding, ordinarily, “ex fidelitate tantum.” The 
“secretum commissum rigorosum” binds under circumstances, 
where otherwise the secret would have to be revealed, because the 
good of the public demands that the secret be kept inviolate. And, 
therefore, even though a judge in a court of law or other superior 
should lawfully ask for information that would involve the betrayal 
of a “ secretum commissum,” it would not be right to answer, and 
if there were no other means of guarding the secret, the physician 
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or lawyer, etc., may and must answer by a flat denial of any knowl- 
edge of the subject. Of course the laws of civilized countries pro- 
tect professional men in the keeping of professional secrets. In the 
work mentioned above the author quotes the opinions of a number 
of medical men, bearing on the case he cites, which it may be 
interesting to quote in this connection, as showing the attitude of 
the medical fraternity toward the duty of a physician to guard under 
any and all circumstances the medical secret. Dr. Langlebert, from 
whom the above case is cited, indicates the physician’s duty in the 
circumstances as it appears to him as follows: He would answer the 
young woman’s father, who wished to learn from him the condi- 
tion of health of his prospective son-in-law, thus: “I regret that I 
can not give the information you ask. The best you can do, if you 
intend to carry out this project of marriage is to inform the voung 
man of the warnings you have received, or have him come with you 
or send me a writing by which he authorizes me without restric- 
tion to say whether he can or can not espouse your daughter.”” The 
physician ought to interdict all kinds of information as to the health 
of a patient on the occasion of marriage; as a professional prin- 
ciple, an invariable rule of conduct, he should take refuge behind 
the proscriptions of the law. The alternative is cruel. It requires a 
certain courage in such cases for the physician to remain master of 
himself and faithful to his duty. If it be a misfortune to society, 
it would be a much greater damage to permit the enfeeblement of 
the tutelary principle of the medical secret which is one of the 
necessities even of the social order. 

Dr. Gaide, commenting on this case, says: “If a client affected 
with constitutional syphilis, which resists all treatment, does not 
fear to solicit the hand of a pure young woman, who is the joy of 
her family ; if the father of this young woman comes to demand of 
me in confidence, if he can in all security give her to this man, who 
would soil her by his first contact and leave her as her only con- 
solation children affected by his malady, shall we respond with a 
silence which may be misunderstood, and thus render ourselves ac- 
complices of a marriage, the fruits of which will be so deplorable? 
Never would I have the courage to obey the law under such cir- 
cumstances. My conscience would speak higher than it, and with- 
out hesitation I would say, ‘ No, do not give your daughter to this 
man,’ and I would not add another word.” 

Juhel Renoy maintains that it is not only lawful, but even com- 
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pulsory for any doctor who is a man of honor and courage to Oppose 
and even denounce any criminal projects his patients might en- 
tertain in regard to marriage. He cites two instances in which 
he had undertaken the cause of young girls who were about to fall 
into a trap of this kind, and as his patients were without conscience, 
had refused to listen to the moral reason he adduced, he declared 
that he did not feel bound to secrecy toward them any longer, and 
that he would either go or send to the parents of the young women 
and warn them. Under this threat one of these marriages was 
broken off, but a more direct interference was required in the other 
case. He sent for the girl’s father by one of his confréres, and re- 
plied without hesitation to the question put to him, “ No, sir, do not 
marry your daughter to Mr. X.,’”’ with so much emphasis that the 
marriage was broken off. 

Commenting on this action of Renoy, Dr. Jullien says: “If the 
result was fortunate, the method employed was detestable. It was 
treason, perpetrated with the best intentions, but still treason, for it 
is all very well to say the patients were warned, but it was not until 
they were no longer masters of their secret, which would no doubt 
not have been revealed if they had known what use there was tn» 
be made of it. Strict duty would have required that before receiv- 
ing this confidence our confrére should have warued the parties — 
interested, that he would publish the information if he saw fit.” 

Dr. Morrow, from whose excellent work these extracts have been 
made, expresses his own opinion on this subject in the following 
words: “ While the obligation of the medical secret is in the general 
interest of the social order, and should be maintained as a fixed prin- 
ciple of professional conduct, it may be admitted that a situation of a 
peculiarly aggravating character may present itself when the patient 
shows himself an exceptional sort of brute by the obstinacy with 
which he adheres to his criminal purposes after he is assured that he 
will almost certainly infect his wife—in such a case the physician, 
knowing all the circumstances and fully appreciating the tragic sig- 
nificance of such a step, must be guided by his own lights and con- 
science. If he should consider the criminal intent of this monster 
as entirely without the pale of professional protection, and refuse 
to stifle his own feelings as a man of heart and conscience, who 
shall condemn him? Such a man is far more likely to prove loyal 
to the highest ideals of ethical duty in his relations with his patients 
in general than the man who views these social catastrophes with 
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a cold-blooded indifference, disclaiming all personal responsibility, 
and considers that in guarding the dissolute secret of his patient he 
is doing his whole professional duty.” 

It is clear from these extracts, and from the opinions of many 
other medical men which might be quoted, that the medical fraternity 
is not at all united as to the ethics of revealing the medical secret, 
even in an extreme case, like the one we give. The subject indeed is 
frought with much difficulty. Those who hold that it is never 
allowed to betray the medical secret, not even to prevent the com- 
mission of a crime, maintain that the social welfare would suffer 
more, eventually, by the revelation of the secret than by its keep- 
ing. For the very ones who have most need of confiding in a 
physician are the very ones who would be most deterred from such 
confidence, by the knowledge that the physician might under cer- 
tain circumstances lawfully betray their secret. And it was in this 
conviction, they say, that the laws of many countries make it a 
crime for the physician to reveal his patient’s secret for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, even to protect the innocent or to prevent the 
commission of a crime. Thus the French Penal Code, art. 378, 
decrees that “ physicians, surgeons and other officers of health, also 
pharmacists, midwives and all other persons, the depositaries, by 
their state or profession, of secrets which have been confided to 
them, where outside of cases where the law obliges them to de- 
nounce, who shall reveal their secrets shall be punished with im- 
prisonment from one to six months, and by a fine of from one hun- 
dred to five hundred francs.” And recently in England, the House 
of Lords sustained the decree of the lower court, punishing an 
eminent physician by an enormous fine for having revealed to his 
wife, to protect her from contamination, the medical secret of one 
of his patients, and a friend of his wife. 

A German court, on the other hand, decided in 1903 that the 
obligation to secrecy on part of the physician ceases when a higher 
moral obligation urges him to divulge the truth. In the instance 
of husband and wife the court considers the physician as permitted, 
and even in duty bound, even against the expressed will of the sick 
partner, to apprise the other of a danger of infection. The court 
adds that such higher moral obligation may well be present also in 
instances other than between husband and wife. 

In the case before us it must always be kept in mind that the 
patient, who has committed his secret to the physician, is going 
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to commit a crime, a moral, if not a legal crime, most odious in its 
nature and most far-reaching and destructive in its effects. The 
physician is the only one who can prevent the commission of the 
crime, because he alone knows the secret. All his pleading, all his 
admonitions, all his denunciations to the patient in private are of no 
avail. The crime will be committed, unless the physician breaks 
his professional silence and reveals the secret of his patient. Does 
strict justice toward the patient oblige the doctor to secrecy under 
these circumstances? Does the welfare of the social order demand 
that even in this extreme case the secret of the criminal shall be 
guarded inviolate, though he is about to perpetrate a great wrong? 
The theologians are unanimous that in a case like this neither justice 
toward the patient nor the interests of the social order require of a 
physician that he keep inviolate the secret of a patient who is de- 
termined to commit a crime, the cause of which crime or the in- 
centive to it is contained in the secret. 

This is the doctrine of St. Alphonsus (de oct. praec. 971) : “ Potest 
manifestari secretum commissum ex justa causa, nempe si servare 
secretum verteret in damnum commune, vel alterius innocentis, seu 
etiam ipsius committentis, quia tunc ordo charitatis postulat ut 
reveletur.”’ 

Salmanticenses (tr. xiii., de restitut. cap. 4, n. 82): “ Similiter 
secretum etiam commissum revelandum est, quoties ejus observatio 
vergit in damnum commune, vel alicujus innocentis, quia secretum 
non potest obligare contra caritatem alteri debitam, sed ex caritate 
debemus cavere damna communitatis et innocentis.” 

Lugo (de Just. et J. disp. 14, n. 142): “Secretum etiam com- 
missum non habet locum in iis casibus, in quibus ipse qui secretum 
commisit, injuste vexat rempublicam vel alium innocentem, nec vult 
ab injuria desistere: tunc enim. quantum opus fuerit ad injuriam 
avertendam, poteris secretum commissum revelare, etiamsi promis- 
isses et obligasses te ad sustinendam mortem, et quaelibet alia mala 
pro custodia secreti: hoc enim non tollit, quod possit postea vis vi 
repellere.” 

This is the doctrine also of modern moralists, v. g., Lehmkuhl, 
Konings, Genicot, Noldin, etc., as will appear from a consultation 
of their treatises on the eighth commandment. It can scarcely be 
maintained with any good show of reason that the interests of 
society demand that a criminal be shielded, while committing a 
crime, by guarding his secret. It will not interfere with the free 
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and confidential relations between physician and patient if it is 
understood by the patient that his secret may be revealed if such 
revelation be necessary to prevent him committing a crime. The 
physician’s duty toward society and toward an innocent third party 
outweighs and ought to outweigh his duty toward a patient contem- 
plating a crime against the community at large or an innocent private 
citizen. It would make for immorality to close the mouth of a 
physician in such circumstances. Of course, the physician must 
endeavor by every other legitimate means in his powers to dissuade 
the patient from committing the crime before it becomes lawful for 
him to have recourse to the extreme measure of revealing his secret. 
But it can be no part of the contract entered into by patient and 
physician, that the physician shall be silent when his silence becomes 
immoral, as it does when it aids and abets the commission of crime. 

To this line of reasoning it may be objected that it calls into 
question the morality of the laws of many civilized nations, pro- 
hibiting the revelation of the medical secret even in as extreme a 
case as the one under discussion. To this we answer in the words 
of the author quoted above: 

“Tt is worthy of note that in Europe there is manifest a growing 
dissatisfaction upon the part of many medical men, amounting in 
some instances to an active protest, against the intangibility of the 
medical secret, especially its inflexible application in cases where 
the question of marriage is concerned. As indicating the drift of 
professional sentiment in this direction, in the discussion upon 
the ‘Sanitary Guarantees of Marriage,’ before the Société Fran- 
caise de Prophylaxie Sanitaire et Morale, July, 1903, many authori- 
tative voices were raised against the dogma of the professional 
secret in the matter of marriage. M. Forin demanded ‘that the 
law authorize the physician to no longer respect the professional 
secret, when it comes to a project of marriage.’ In the opinion 
of M. Crequy ‘the medical secret ought to have exceptions which 
in the superior interest of the race, should also apply to venereal 
maladies.’ MM. Cruet and Valentino presented essays demanding 
the relaxation of the medical secret in cases where the interests of 
the individual protected were opposed to the general interests. M. 
Valentino declares that professional secrecy is the most powerful 
obstacle to all real hygienic progress, as by keeping concealed all 
morbid conditions, it impedes the efforts of the social forces against 
the spread of disease, renders ineffective the law for the compulsory 
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notification of infectious diseases, and prevents the sanitary pro- 
tection of marriage.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the physician is bound toward 
the innocent third party only “ex caritate.” Toward his patients 
he is bound “ex justitia”; toward others “ex caritate.” Now 
charity does not bind “cum tanto incommodo.” Consequently 
wherever the physician would incur serious risk, as legal prosecu- 
tion, or loss of practice, etc., he is not obliged to protect an innocent 
third party from injury, by revealing the medical secret. 

N. B.—What is said here about the medical secret, applies to all 
secrets committed to priests outside of confession, to lawyers, mid- 
wives, nurses, druggists, dentists, in short all professional men who 
by reason of their profession are made the guardians of the secrets 
of others. 





